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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1855. 


Nates. 
BISHOP COVERDALE. 


In searching one of the oldest parish-church 
revisters in London, some entries were found 
which throw a pleasing light upon the last days 
of this venerable minister. It is the church-war- 
dens’ accounts of their receipts and expenditure 
from 1566 to 1686. 

Strype, in the Life of Parker, says, that after 
the deprivation of the London ministers, in 1566, 
for not wearing the habits nor observing other 
usages, fur seven or eight weeks, their hearers 
either came to the churches and heard the con- 
formable preachers, or went no whither. Many 
of them ran after Father Coverdale, who took 
that occasion to preach the more constantly, but 
yet with much fear, so that it would not be 
known where he preached. ‘This register lets us 
into the secret that the good old father, then in 
his eightieth year, between November 1, 1567, 
and January 18, 1568, preached eleven sermons 
in the Church of Holy Trinity, Minories. On 
three days he preached two sermons each day. 
Collections were made for the repairs of the 
church to the amount of 8/. 15s. 2d. There were 
no church-rates in those days, but a voluntary 
“sessemente geuen by the inhabitants of every 
man’s good-will towards the repairs of the church,” 
followed by eighteen names, the highest contri- 
bution being two pounds, the lowest eighteen 
pence. The cost of labour and materials is in- 
teresting. The highest price of a day's labour was, 
to a mechanic, fifteen pence; a labourer, cight- 
pence; and the average price of wheat 8s. per 
quarter. The Book of Homilies, three shillings and 
eightpence ; service-book, five shillings. A bun- 
dle of “ryshes, the same day that Mr. Rawlins 
was married,” fourpence ;.and for “ strawinge 
yerbes that same day,” threepence. 


“1567. Injunctions for the church - - - 4d. 
A pint of malmesy, and fot bread - - 3d.” 


Several entries are for materials to repair the 
women's pews, as if the sexes were at that time 
separated in church. 

“One pound of candles - - - 2d.” 

Twenty of the inhabitants contributed what is 
called “chyrch dewty” at Lady Day, St. John 
Baptist, and “ St. Mychell tharchangell.” 


“1568. Fees on a marriage - - - 12d. 

Fees on a burial in the quyer  - - 13s, 4d, 
Fees on a burial in the body of the 

church - - - - 6s. 
Fees on a burial at the door = - - 5s. 4d. 
Fees on a burial in the churchyard - 6d. 
Fees on a burial in the churchyard, chil- 

dren - - - - 4d.” 


Tithe, called church duty, upon a house rented 
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at eight pounds, was charged twenty-two shillings, 
or two shillings and ninepence in the pound. 
“To Mr. Hidyard for ministering the Commu- 
nion - - - - ° 
“1570. Out of the box of the poor, for the minis 
ters which were in prison, and for the 
poor of this parish - - - 


2s. 6d.” 


28s.” 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” explain this 
item, as to the ministers in prison ?* 

1569. Many poor were relieved belonging to 
other parishes ; one of these payments is curious : 
“ Given to a poor man that lies buried in Gutter 

Lane that same day - - - 3s. 4d.” 
“1570. Paid to Mr. Jackson for this quarter that 
he was in prison, and that we were fain 
to hire other ministers; and therefore 


he had but - - - - 85s.” 
The tithe-offvrings, dues, collections, and gifts 
in two years amounted to 85. 16s. 4d. 
The items of expenditure were, — 
£ s. d. 
“Clergy - - - - - 82188 
Poor - - - 838115 
Marriage portions to poor maidens - 1121 
Poor scholars - - - - 1 85 
Articles for church service - - 8 86 
Repairs - - - - 2113 
8 03” 
Georce Orror. 
Hackney. 


NOTE ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN MR. DYCE'S 
EDITION OF MIDDLETON'S WORKS. 


Reverting to the law of English grammar, as- 
sumed by Mr. D'Israeli, and sanctioned by that 
branch of the legislature whereof he is a distin- 
guished member, to the effect that two or more 
singular nouns require a plural verb, I would 
draw the attention of those interested in per- 
petuating undefaced the records of the progress 
of the English tongue, which a faithful transcript 
of the writings wherein they are transmitted can 
alone accomplish, to the circumstance that one of 
the most judicious and erudite editors of the day, 
the Rev. Mr. Dyce, has, in his edition of Middle- 
ton’s Works, endeavoured to give this law a re- 
trospective operation ; or, to speak more precisely, 
has made a sort of compromise between what 
would seem to be all but universally recognised as 
the proper custom at present, and a usage which 
enjoyed a prescription of at least two centuries in 
its favour before the later practice, one anong 

5 This entry seems to refer to the imprisonment of 
“ the ringleaders of the second set of Nonconformists,” ag 
Dr, Fuller calls them (Church Hist., A.v. 1568). “ Wonder 
not,” says he, “if the Queen proceeded severely against 
some of them, commanding them to be put into prison, 
though still their party daily increased.” 
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many samples of the stiffer and more canonical 
system of speech now in fashion, had prevailed 
against it. 

Of such a compromise, Middleton and his 
readers, both antiquarian and modern, may, I 
conceive, justly complain. Middleton, that his 
language, and the language of his times, is not 
truly represented. The antiquarian, that the 
landmarks which distinguish the several epochs of 
a people's grammar are thereby confused, or alto- 
gether obliterated. The modern, that his ear is 
still offended by often violation of one of the 
commonest and most received rules of his syntax. 
Of these, perhaps, the last has smallest reason to 
take offence ; because, without being aware of it, 
he daily transgresses his own rule in many a col- 
loqguial and idiomatic phrase. And when he reads 
or hears a breach of it in his Bible or Prayer- 


book, the force of habit is so strong that his senses | 


of sight and hearing are dead to its infraction : so 
that whatever else “ moth and rust doth corrupt,” 
even to him they do not utterly corrupt all the 
memorials of a syntax which he unwittingly 
avouches, but critically disallows. Such an one, 
therefore, it should not greatly startle to find Mr. 
Dyce now accommodating Middleton's authentic 
words to the regimen established by the newest 
grammatical statutes; and, by and by, retaining 
the selfsame words with their syntax incorrupt, 
after the antiquated use, and in accordance with 
the common law of construction previously in 
force, or otherwhiles constrained by the exigen- 
cies of the rhythm, or of the rhyme, to forego his 
purposed emendation. 

Thus, in The Spanish Gipsy, Act IIL. Se. 1., 
vol. iv. p. 148. : 

“ Soto. Through a gap in your ground thence late have 

been stole 
A very fine ass and a very fine foal : 

San. O Soto, that ass and foal fattens me!” 

Now the same, or, at any rate, as sufficient rea- 
son, may be assigned for retaining hath of the old 
editions, altered by Mr. Dyce to have, out of com- 
pliment, I presume, to the very fine ass and very 
fine foal, as for continuing fattens unaltered upon 
their loss of that addition. 

Before leaving this play, I would beseech our 
grammatical martinets to explain the construction 
of the following lines, passed unmolested by their 
able editor : 

Act IV. Se. 3. p. 183. : 

«“ Fer, Nothing are left me but my offices, 
And thin-faced honours.” 


With them, nothing but the singular noun | 
“ nothing” can be the nominative to “are.” With 


me, the things excepted out of the many into which 

that comprehensive nothing is, to the speaker's 

mind, partitioned, indicate a plentiful plural resi- 
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due to justify the use of are in licu of is: or the 
| things excepted themselves, on which the speaker's 
| thoughts would naturally most dwell, furnish a 
| logical, if not a strictly grammatical nominative, 
| to are. I shall venture to address one more 
| Query to the disciples of Lindley Murray. 
In The Changeling, Act Il. Se. 1. vol. iv. 
| p. 230., are these words : 
“De F.. ‘ despair the less, 
Because there's daily precedents of bad faces 
Belov’d beyond all reason.” 


Now I would gladly learn under what rule of 
| their syntax this example falls, or whether they 
| stigmatise such sentences as bad grammar? As 
in the former citation, they have a singular noun 
and a plural verb ; so in this latter, a plural noun 
and a singular verb— instances of which, in a like 
kind, may be multiplied a hundredfold. To re- 
turn to Mr. Dyce. It puzzles me beyond mea- 
sure to account for the fineness of ear which has 
so often detected the false syntax of two or more 
nouns with a verb singular, when I observe the 
glaring irregularity in the next quoted sentence 
to have passed without notice. 


A Game at Chess, Act V. Se. 1., vol. iv. p. 394. : 


“ B. Knight. Hark, to enlarge your welcome, from all 
parts 
Is heard sweet-sounding airs !” 
In the next example, Mr. Dyce informs the 
reader, that “he has not altered agrees into the 
plural, because a rhyme is intended.” 


A Fair Quarrel, Act IIT. Se. 2., vol. iii. p. 499. : 


“ Phy. The lawyer and physician here agrees, 
To women-clients they give back their fees.” 


It was, no doubt, the necessity of the rhyme 
that operated to save the following from alteration 
likewise : 

Your Five Gallants, Act IV. Se. 5., vol. ii. 
p. 289. : 

“ Fit. Thou, Impudence! the minion of our days, 

On whose pale cheeks favour and fortune plays.” 

Any Thing for a Quiet Life, Act IV. Se. 1, 
vol. iv. p. 472. : 

“ G, Cress. All that her malice and prowl will procures 
Shall shew her ugly heart, but hurt not yours.” 

More Dissemblers besides Women, Act IT. Se. 1., 
vol. iii, p. 578. : 

“ Car. Thence lust, and heat, and common custom grows; 
But she’s part virgin who but one man knows.” 

That the following survive untouched, is due 
perhaps to the rhythm : -— 

The Mayor of Queenborough, Act IV. Se. 2. 
| vol. i. p. 190. : 


“ Roz. . ° ° And t’ approve the purity 
Of what my habit and my time professeth.” 


re: 
Mir. 
plu: 
rem 
hav: 
beth 
que: 
Tant: 
Ti 
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A Mad World, my Masters, Act II. Se. 2., vol. ii. | 
p. 352. : 
“ Fol. Under his lordship’s leave, all must be mine 


He and his will confesses.” | 
A Fair Quarrel, Act IL. Se. 1, vol. iii. p. 475. : 
“ Cup. Ager. However spleen and rage abuses him.” 
More Dissemblers besides Women, Act I. Se. 2., 
vol. iii. p. 558. : 
“ First Lord. Chaste, Sir? the truth and justice of her 


vow 
To her deceas’d lord’s able to make poor 
Man’s treasury of praises.” 
P. 565. : 
“ Futh. Did not a reverent respect and honour, 
That's due unto the sanctimonious peace 
Of this lord’s house, restrain my voice and anger, 
And teach it soft humility.” | 
No Wit, no Help, like a Woman's, Act I. Se. 1., 
vol. v. p. 13.: 


“ Sav. There's no good riders that use spur to me.” 


I will now set down, in the order in which they 

resent themselves, the numerous passages where | 
Mr. Dyce has altered the singular verb to the | 
plural; intermingling, by way of set off, passages 
hardly less numerous which have been allowed to 
remain as Middleton may fairly be presumed to | 
have penned them. Should their multitude nau- 
seate the reader, he must be courteous enough to 
bethink himself that this does best evince the fre- | 
queney of the exploded syntax, and the unwar- | 
rantableness of the alterations. 


| 
The Old Law, Act. IV. Se. 2., vol. i. p. 89. : | 
| 


Clean, 


All my joy and strength 
Is eclipsed together.” 
(Unaltered.) 


Act V. Se. 1., p. 101.: | 
“ Evan. All our majesty 
And power we have to pardon or condemn 
Ts now conferred on them, 
Sim. And these we'll use 

Little to thine advantage.” 


(Unaltered.) 
The Mayor of Queenborough, Act I. Se. 2., 
p- 141.: 


“ Vort. Your health and life are dearer to us now.” 
(Altered from is of old ed.) 


Act II. Se. 2., p. 146. : 


“ Vort. But so much good fortune 
And warranted worth lightens your fair aspects.” 
(Unaltered.) 


Act IV. Se. 3., p. 194. : 
“ Vort. Take me not basely when all sense and strength, 
Lie bound up in amazement at this treachery.” 
(Altered from Lies of old ed.) 
The Phenix, Act I. Se. 1., p. 314.: 
“ Duke, Since love or fear make writers partial.” 
«Why was not make altered to makes ?) 
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Se. 6., p. 342. : 
“ Jew-Wife. Lean assure you, father, my husband and 
he have lain both in one belly.” 
(Altered from has of old eds.) 
Act IT. Se. 2., p. 346.: 
“ Cas. O my poison! 
Him whom mine honour and mine eye abhors.” 
(Unaltered.) 


Michaelmas Term, Induction, p. 416. : 

“ Mich. T. The poor has all our children, we their 
wealth.” 

P. 417.: 


“ Mich. T. Your duty and regard hath mov’d us.” 
(Unaltered.) 


(Why was not has altered to have?) 


Act I. Se. 2., p. 433. : 
“ Hell. And welcome silks where lie disease and wants.” 
(Altere | from Lyes of old eds.) 
A Trick to catch the Old One, Act III. Se. 1., 
vol. ii. p. 46. : 
“ First G. Where jlutiery, want, and imperfection lie.” 
(Altered from dies of oid eds.) 


Act IIT. Se. 4, pp. 55—56. : 


“ Dan, And in anno 89, when the great thundering and 
lightning was.” 
(Unaltered.) 
The Family of Love, Act V. Se. 2., p. 190. : 
“ Mar. Now Nature’s pencil and the hand of Time 
Give life and limb to generation’s act.” 


(Altered from Gines of oli ed.) 
P. 191.: 


“ Ger, Whose mutual inflwence and soul's sympathy 
Do shew heaven's model in mortality.” 
(Altered from Doth of old ed.) 
Your Five Gallants, Act II. Se. 3., p. 258. : 
“ Bun. But, by your leave, Sir, next come the breeches.” 
(Altered from comes of old ed.) 
Hence we may infer that “ this sessions,” “ this 
snuffers,” “scissors,” “shears,” is bad grammar, 
and that a man’s breeches are plural, although he 
have but one suit of clothes, peradventure but 
one leg. W. R. Arrowsmiru. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 


If we regard the Russian autocrat as a repre- 
sentative of the Macedonian monarch, and the 
allies as being represented in ancient story by 
the Greeks, a striking parallel will be discerned ; 
so far, at least, as Russian intrigue has been 
hitherto exposed—that of Philip being well known 
from the expository speeches of Demosthenes, 
The scene of events then, as now, was the same or 
nearly so. The defence of the inhabitants of By- 
zantium (Constantinople), in both eras, may be 
deemed the hinge on which the events of the most 
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civilised period of Grecian history turned, as 
they are now slowly evolving at a time when the 
civilisation of Europe may be considered as having 
attained its acme, if it be not rather verging ou 
its decline. Sacred objects were the alleged mo- 
tives in both cases. The differences mainly con- 
sist in the implements of warfare, and the powers 
engaged; otherwise, ancient history might be 
read as modern, by merely inserting the modern 
names. Take the following passage from the 
speech of Demosthenes on the crown for an ex- 
ample, and suppose Lord Palmerston in the place 
of Demosthenes : 

“ Look now at the circumstances of Alexander, whom 
we have to contend with. In the first place he rules his 
followers as an autocrat, the most important thing for 
military operations. In the next place, they have arms 
always in their hands: besides, he has plenty of money, 
and does what he pleases—not giving notice to Parlia- 
ment —not deliberating openly to the news-oflices —not 
brought to trial by a Committee on Sevastopol — not de- 
fending himself against charges of misprision of treason 
—not responsible to any one —but himself absolute mas- 
ter, leader, and lord of all. I, who was matched against 
him —for it is right to examine this—what had I ander 
my controul? Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the 
only thing open to me—even to this you invited his hire- 
lings as well as myself; and whenever they prevailed 
over me (as often happened from some cause or other), 
your resolutions were passed for the enemy’s good. Still, 
under these disadvantages, I got for your allies Turks, 
Franks, Sardinians, Portuguese; from whom were col- 
lected 45,000 mercenaries, and 2000 horse, besides the 
national troops. Of money too | procured as large a 
contribution as possible, on credit.” 

Compare Dindorf edit., vol. i. p. 222., London, 
1825; and Kennedy's 7ranslation (Bohn’s edit., 

. 58.). 

The Sevastopol of Philip was Olynthus. The 
celebrated letter of Philip has its counterpart in 
the mission of Menschikoff, and in the circular of 
Nesselrode. 

Some persons may think that the reasoning of 
the Russians was equally unassailable, as Mitiord 
and Leland consider that of Philip to have been. 
Certainly the reported reply of Demosthenes is 
but a ministerial evasion, and has its analogon in 
the Viennese note. 

Mitford thinks that Philip was a good-natured 
easy person. It has been the policy of the Rus- 
sian Czars to endeavour to impress others with a 
like favourable opinion, and in many quarters | 
they have succeeded. Commerce and the corn 
trade had a great influence on the ancient dispute, 
as it probably may yet have on the present con- 
flict. The Czar has gained credit for moderation 
with neutral states — Austria, Prussia, Naples, 
Greece, &e.—as Philip did with those of the old 
time. But this credit, in both cases, may be re- 
garded rather as the effect of fear. Such neutral 
states are convertible into allies by the success of | 
either party. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 
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TURNER THE PAINTER: HIS EMINENCE PREDICTED. 


The late Thomas Greene, of Ipswich, author of 
Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature 
(4to., Ipswich, 1810), was a devoted admirer of 
the fine arts, and possessed a sound and cultivated 
judgment. Of this the following excerpts from 
his Diary, relating to the late J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., bear evidence, and will be read with in- 
terest : 

“June 2, 1797. Visited the Royal Exhibition. Par- 
ticularly struck with a sea view by Turner; fishing 
vessels coming in, with a heavy swell, in apprehension of 
a tempest gathering in the distance, and casting, as it 
advances, a night of shade, while a parting glow is 
spread with fine effect upon the shore. The whole com- 
position bold in design, and masterly in execution. I am 
entirely unacquainted with the artist; but if he proceeds 
as he has begun, he cannot fail to become the first in his 
department.” 

“ June 3, 1799, Visited the Royal Exhibition, and was 
again struck and delighted with Turner's landscapes; 
particularly with fishermen in an evening, a calm before 
a storm, which all nature attests is silently preparing, and 
seems in death-like stillness to await; and Caernarvon 
Castle, the sun setting in gorgeous splendour behind its 
shadowy towers. The latter in water-colours, to which 
he has given a depth and force of tone, which I had never 
before conceived attainable with such untoward imple- 
ments. Turner's views are not mere ordinary transcripts 
of nature, he always throws some peculiar and striking 
character into the scene he represents.” 

These extracts, which read like passages from 
Modern Painters, exhibit an appreciation of the 
genius of a young and almost unknown artist 
(Turner was then twenty-five), and a belief in its 
continuous ‘development, as remarkable as that 
claimed by the late William Carey, that intelli- 
gent and zealous advocate of the British School of 
Art, who was the first to perceive in the youth- 
ful genius of Chantrey the indications of future 
eminence, and the source of national glory. 

By the way, would not this Diary, now become 
searce, replete as it is with able remarks and sa- 
gacious criticism, bear republication in more com- 
modious form; together with the continuation, as 
contributed through the son of Mr. Greene to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1834, and succeeding 
volumes ? Bares. 


Birmingham. 


HENRY VIUU.’s DIVORCE FROM ANNE OF CLEVES. 


The following commission, issued by Henry VIII. 
before his divorce from Anne of Cleves, has never, 
so far as Iam aware, been printed. There is a 
copy of it among the Cotton MSS., much injured 
by the fire; but the original is enrolled on Patent 

toll 32 Henry VIIL, p. 7. m. (34.) in dorso. The 
Privy Seal Bill on which it was framed is also in 
the Rolls Chapel : 


“ Pro Rege.| Rex Archiepiscopis Cantuariensis et Ebo- 
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racensis ac ceteris regni nostri Anglie Episcopis, Decanis, 
Archidiaconis, et universo Clero, salutem. Egerunt apud 
nos regni nostri proceres et populus, ut, cum nuper 
quelam emerserunt, que, ut illi putant, ad nos regnique 
nostri successionem pertineant, inter que praecipua est 
causa et condicio matrimonij quod cum illustri et nobili 
femina domina Anna Clivensi propter externam quidem 
conjugij speciem perplexum, alioqni eciam multis et 
variis modis ambiguum vident; Nos ad ejusdem matri- 
monij disquisicionem ita procedere dignaremur ut opi- 
nionem vestram qui in ecclesia nostra Anglicana scienciam 
verbi Dei et doctrinam protitemini, exquiramus vobisque 
discuciendi auctoritatem ita demandemus ut si animis 
vestris fuerit persuasum matrimonium cum preefata do- 
mina Anna minime consistere aut coherere debere, Nos ad 
matrimoninm contrahendum cum alia liberos esse vestro 
primum ae relique deinde ecclesiz suffragio pronuncietur 
et contirmetur, Nos autem, qui vestrum in reliquis ec- 
clesie Lujus Anglicane negociis cravioribus, que eccle- 
siasticam cconemiam et religionem spectent, judicium 
amplecti solemus, ad veritatis explicande testimonium 
omnino necessarium rati sumus cause hujus matrimoni- 
alis seriem et cireumstancias vobis exponi et communicari 
eurare, ut quod vos per Dei leges licere decreveritis, id 
demum, tocius ecclesiz nostre auctoritate innixi, licite 
facere et exequi publice audeamus; vos itaque convocari 
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et in synodum universalem nostra auctoritate convenire | 


volentes, vobis conjunctim et divisim committimus atque 
mandamus, ut, inspecta negocij huius veritate, ac solum 
Deum pre oculis habentes, q 

quod honestum, quod sanctum est, id nobis de communi 
consilio scripto autheniico renuncietis, et de communi 
consensu licere diffiniatis: Nempe unum hoc a vobis 
nostro jure postulamus ut tamquam fida et proba eccle- 
sie membra causze huic que maxima est, in 
justicia et veritate adesse velitis, et cam maturime juxta 
Commissionem vobis in hac parte factam »bsolvere et ex- 
pedire. In cujus rei, ete. Teste Rege Westmonas- 
teriuin, vj die Julij.” ‘ 


James GAIRDNER. 
Mr. Gatrvner will perceive that we have printed 
this document in extenso. We have two reisons for this. 
First, because we have not a fount of Record type; second 
(if a second reason can be necessary), because such docu- 
ments are more generally intelligible when so printed. 
We take the opportunity afforded by this explanation 
of requesting that correspondents who transcribe for us 
documents of this character, will be good enough to tran- 
scribe them in extenso. — Ep. “N. & 


HEXAMETERS IN “MAUD.” 


Several persons have animadverted on the 
harshness and irregularity of some of Mr. Tenny- 
son's metres in his Maud; especially the first 
sections. It will throw some light on this matter, 
if we “make a Note,” and as those lines are not 
only hexameters (which is incontestable, for they 
have six accents in each line), but hexameters of the 
ordinary modern kind, namely, consisting of dac- 
tyles and trochees, pretty nearly indiscriminately 
mixed. This may be shown by taking any ex- 
ample ; for instance the celebrated denunciation 
of Peace. It only requires to be observed that 


Mr. Tennyson often ends the line with a single 
syllable, instead of a dissyllabic foot. 
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I have 


rod verum, quod justum, | 
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added, in Italies, a syllable to complete the line in 
| those eases, merely to illustrate my remark ; not, 
o' course, to improve the poetry: 
“Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have 
made them a cursing, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its 
own thing. 
* Lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
than the 
Ileart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearth’s 
flagstone ? 
These are the days of advance, the works of the men of 
mind, when 
Vho but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware 
er his promise ? 
Peace this or war? 
the worst kind; 
Viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the war-h/ade. 
* Sooner or later | too may passively take the print of 
the 
Golden age; — why not ? 
trust ; —may 
Make my heart as a millstone, set my face asa flint- 
stone, 
Cheat and be cheate?, and die: 
are ashes and dust-heaps. 
Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days 
gone by, when 
Poor men are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, 
like swine; when 
Only the ledger lives, and when we, not all men, lie. 
What! 
Peace in her vine 
the w.ne-juice.” 


Civil war, as I think, and that of 


I have neither hope nor 


who knows ? — we 


rari —yves!—but a company forges 


T have male one or two slight alterations in the 
unacecented syllables; which, however, are not 
essential to the proof of my remark. In two 
lines (*) there is a dactvle in the sixth place, which 
might easily be avoided. Tt would cost very 
little trouble to arrange in this way all that part 
of Mand which is in this measure. ie 


flinor Aates. 

The lute James Frederick Ferguson. — 

[ The deep regret with which we read the following an- 
nouncement in 7he Times of December 1, will, we feel 
assured, be also felt by many of our readers. The co- 
lumns of “N. & Q.” have often been enriched by the 
contributions of this able and most disinterested anti- 
quary; and the Gentleman's Magazine for the present 
month contains a valuable communication from him on 
the subject of the Poet Spenser and his family. It ap- 
pears from the Dublin Weekly Telegraph, that Mr. Frr- 
Guson was in his forty-ninth vear at the time of his 
decease, which took place at Rathmines on November 26. 


| —Ep. & Q.”} 


“The Dublin papers announce the death of Mr. JAMEs 
Freperick Fereuson, of the Exchequer Record Office, 
whose extensive knowledge of the antiquities of Ireland, 
partly derived from his intimate acquaintance with the 
ancient manuscripts which came under his inspection 
during the last twenty vears, acquired for him a reputa- 
tion that time wiil not easily obliterate. Mn. Fercvson 
was quite an enthusiast in his profession, and worked, it 
may be said, without hope of fee or reward. As an in- 
stance of his devotion to the public service, it may be 
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mentioned, that upon one occasion he undertook, at his 
own expense, a journey to Switzerland, for the purpose of 
rescuing some Irish records which had fallen into the 
hands of a Swabian baron, a great antiquary and col- 
lector of old manuscripts. The records proved to be of 
the Irish Court of King’s Bench, of the time of King 
Edward I, and were, it is surmised, purloined in the 
gn of George L, when Addison was keeper of the Bir- 
mingham Tower Records. These he purchased at his 
own expense, merely to restore them to the country. For 
the last three years he continued his guardianship of the 
Exchequer Records, although his circumstances were far 
from prosperous, without any salary.” 


Monument of Sir W. Stanley at Maimes.— 
The unenvied notoriety of the Colonel William 
Stanley, of unfortunate memory, has been sufli- 
cieatly recorded by the historian Hume, and more 
particularly by Strada in his second Decade, to 
need any comment here; but to the copy of the 
epitaph, which I subjoin, [ consider a few words of 
explanation are necessary. 

That he should have recorded his own military 
rank on the tomb of his lady, betrays the lurking 
of a doubt that by his tergiversation he had for- 
feited the esteem of all honest men, without ob- 
taining the confidence of his adopted companions 
in arms. 

The space destined for the inscription on the 
elaborately engraved stone is only occupied by 
the epitaph beneath, while the upper part was 
reserved for himself; but he died without a friend 
to execute the last and trifling duty due, as he 
evidently imagined, to his memory, — none cared 


to record his name, — at the mention of his ser- | 


vices the hardiest might blush. 

You, probably, will be the first to record his 
death and his resting-place, and perhaps a senti- 
ment of regret that one so nobly born should have 
stained the honours of knighthood, and one of the 
noblest names in the annals of his country. 

To the bearings of the Stanleys of Alderley he 
has added seventeen quarterings. The Egertons 
are on a lozenge beneath, but the eight tablets, 
probably intended for crests, are plain. 

“ic¥ GIST LA NOBLE DAME ELIZABETH. 
“ Egerton, Iadis espevse dv Treprvdent 
Chevallier Messir Guillavme Stanley, 
Coronet, et dv Conseil de Gverre 
De Sa Met d’Espaigne, Laqvielle tres 
Passa de ceste vie le 10 d’Apvril, 1614. 
Prie Diev Povr son Ame.” 

IIe died March 6, 1630, and it is reasonable to 
conelude he was buried by the side of his lady 
before the high altar in the church of Notre Dame 
in Malines. Henry D'Aveney. 


Legal Antiquities. —I think many of your 
readers will be glad to see the accompanying psra- 
eraph, from the Wilts and Gloucester Newspaper 
of Nov. 24., enshrined in “ N. & Q.”: 

“The late Mr. Bellamy, who went the Oxford and | 
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other circuits for sixty-two years, states that in every 
county on this circuit there was an assize ball on the 
commission-day of each assize. This ball was attended 
by the nobility and gentry of the county, and the Judges 
and Bar. The judges used to wear to the balls the black 
silk gown, band, and the two-curl bob-wig. ‘They were 
attended by the High Sheriff, wearing a full court dress, 
bag-wig, and sword; and his chaplain, in his gown, 
cassock, and band. The Judges did not dance, but they 
usually played at whist. In the recollection of Mr. bel- 
lamy, in every assize town on the Oxford circuit the two 
courts were held in the same room, without any division 
or partition, and so that one judge could see the other. 
This continued at Gloucester till the year 1816, and the 
alteration was occasioned by this circumstance : — Baron 
(then Judge) Bayley was trying a man for murder, and 
his jury burst into a laugh at one of Mr. Dauncey’s jokes 
in a horse case in the other court. The learned judge 
thought that it was time this was altered. Formerly the 
judges on their circuits had an intmense number of 
presents — venison, fruit, wine, &c., which half kept their 
house during the assizes; but in the vear 1784, when so 
much was subscribed for the defence of the nation against 
the threatened invasion, the Value of the different presents 
was subscribed, and the presents discontinued, and never 
renewed. About thirty years ago, a story was current 
in Worcester that the mayor always sent the judges a 
present of a loaf of sugar, and that the judges in return 
invited the mayor to dine with them; but that the 
mayor being once uninvited, the sugar was discontinued 
ever after. ‘Till the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, 
the Corporation of Gloucester always sent each judge in 
spring a salmon and a house lamb, and in summer a 
salmon and a whole sheep; and at present the Corporation 
of Oxford give to each judge a pair of white kid gloves, 
edged with gold lace, and ornamented with gold tassels.” 


B. W. 
Duke of Ormonde and Atterbury. — The fol- 


lowing letter from the Duke of Ormonde to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 
favour of Atterbury, will not be inappropriate to 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


“ To the Rev. Dr. Mander, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, to 
be communicated to the Heads of Colleges and Convocation. 


“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

“ Whereas Mr. Francis Atterbury, late of Christ Church, 
has so happily asserted the Rights and Privileges of an 
English Convocation as to meritt the solemn thankes of 
the Lower House of it, for his learned pains upon that 
subject, I hope the University will not be less forward in 
taking some public notice of so great a piece of service to 
the Church; and considering he is of full standing for a 
Dr. of Divinity degree, that his book is a sufficient testi- 
mony of his great learning, and that his preparing it for 
the public has been no less expensive than laborious, I 
believe, Gentlemen, the most proper and seasonable 
marke of your respect to him will be to confer on him that 
degree by a Diploma, without doing exercise or paying 
fees. ‘To do this I most heartily recommend to you, and 
no way doubting of your ready concurrence, 

“T remain, 
“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
“ Your affectionate friend and servant, 
“ ORMONDE. 
“St. James’s Square, 
April 29, 1701.” 


P. B. 
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Queries. 
ARMORIAL QUERIES. 


The names of the families to whom the follow- 


ing arms belong ‘are requested, since for some of 


them application has been made to the Heralds’ 
College, but the Ordinaries are pronounced to be 
so defective that the information cannot be given: 


1. ... onachev. betw. three chaplets as many 
cross crosslets. [These arms are in a window at 
Coverham Church, co. of York.] 

2. Per fesse gu. and ar. in chief, 3 battle-axes, 
in base a lion pass. Crest, an arm holding a 
battle-axe. Initials, M. F. 

3. Gu. ona chev. 3 roundles, a chief indented ar. 

4. Ar. a chev. gu. betw. 3 dragons. Crest, a 
cubit arm holding a dagger. 


5. Az. a chev. betw. 3 falcons’ heads, the chev. | 
charged with a roundle betw. 4 cross ‘crosslets. | 


The shield is supported by a single horse. Motto, 
* Toujours en avant.” 

6. Ar. a cross crosslet betw. 2 leaves. 

7. Ar. a cross pattie fitchee at the foot betw. 10 
stars. 
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8. Sa. a fesse cottised ar. betw. 3 conies. Crest, | 


a demi coney holding a rose-slip. 

9. . . . 3 bars in chief, as many bells. 
a falcon. 

10. Sa. a chev. or betw. 3 falcons’ heads erased. 

11. Or. a chev. gu. betw. 3 martlets. 

12. Ar.a stag lodged holding a bough in its 
mouth. 

13. Gu. a chev. or. betw. 3 swans. 
dragon issuing out of flames. 

14. Az. or a chev. ar. 3 blackamores’ heads, on 


Crest, 


a chief ar. a fox springing against a withered tree. | 


15... . across crosslet betw. 4 castles, 


16. Ar. a fesse sa. fretly of the field betw. 3 lions | 


ramp. 

17. Gu. on a chev. ar. 3 swans (?) betw. as 
many manacles, all within a bordure engr. or. 
Crest, a stag in a thicket. 

18. Ar. 3 bucks’ heads couped, on a chief engr. 
sa. a mascle betw. 2 griffins’ heads erased. 

19. Ar. a chev. engr. gu. betw. 3 boars’ heads. 
Crest, a lion ramp. holding a laurel wreath. 

[N.B. The arms are common, but I cannot find 
them with the crest here described. ] 

20. Ar. 2 bars gu. on a canton of the last a 
einquefoil. Crest, a lion. [Lancaster of Rich- 
mond, co. of York bears these arms; but what 
family bears them with the crest now described ?] 

21. Az. 3 boars’ heads. Initials, II. or TT. 

22. Az. a lion ramp. betw. 3 roses. Crest, a 
lion ramp. holding a rose-slip. 

23. Or. a lion ramp. debruised by a batton 
gobony. Crest, a garb. 

24. Ar. 2 bars gu. in chief 3 martlets. 
a stork. 
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25. Az. a chev. betw. 3 bucks’ heads erased, the 
chev. charged with 4 roses, 

26. Ar. 3 bars gu. in chief as many mullets. 
Crest, demi antelope chained, &e. 

27. Sa. a saltire ar. betw. 4 butterflies. 

28. Or. a chev. eu. (charged with a fleur-de-lis) 
betw. 3 lions ramp. Crest, a fox. Initials, R. F. 

29. Or. agriffin segreant. Crest, a demi-griffin. 

30. Gu. a spread eagle. Crest, out of « cap of 
maintenauce a demi-eagle. 

31. Erm. a chev. gu. betw. 3 bears’ heads, the 
chev. charged with 53 fleurs-de-lis. Crest, 2 swan's 
head. 

32. Sa. 3 pheons. Crest, a cock. 

33. Vest.a dog pursuing a hare, in chief two 
lions supporting a crown. 

34. Ar. 3 fleurs-de-lis .. . quartering Berkeley. 
Crest, an arm holding a sword. 


35. Gu. a chev. ar, betw. 3 greyhounds. Crest, 
a greyhound’s head. 
36. Ar. a chev. vest. betw. 3 leaves. Crest, a 


griflin segreant. 

37. Gu. a chev. ar. betw. 3 pheons reversed. 
Crest, a pheon within a garland. 

38. Or. on across sa. 4 lions ramp. 

Having in vain searched the Ordinaries, and 
mare fruitless inquiries of my antiquarian friends 
as to what families the above arms belong, I trust 
some correspondent will supply the information, 
and also intimate where descendants can be found 
of the families of Lighborne of Laneaster, Pyn- 
combe of Devonshire, Lucas of Cornwall, Mills or 


er Mylles of Berkshire, and Sutton, formerly of Sut- 
| 


ton House, Westininster and Framlingham. 


De C. 


Minor Queries. 
Disposal of the Bodies of poor Romans.—We 


have detailed accounts of the manner in which 
the bodies of the rich Romans were disposed of 
after death. Is there any authentic account of 
the obsequies of the poor? Were their remains 
burnt or not, before they were committed to the 
earth? I am inclined to believe that they were 
not burnt, as the expense of that ceremony must 
have been great. Varro de Ling. Lat., lib. iv., 
derives the puticuli, in which the remains of the 
poor were deposited, either from puteis or putere : 
either “ quia in puteis obruebantur homines,” or 
“ quia putescebant ibi cadavera projecta.” But the 
latter of these etymologies evidently refers to the 
unburied ; and the former does not distinctly state, 
whether the process of burning had first taken 
place. His silence, however, probably implies 
that it had not. Horace’s description of the Es- 
quiline Hill, before Mecenas had converted it 
into gardens (Sat. viii. 8-10.), seems to confirm 
this opinion: for he not only speaks of it as a 
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place where the unburied were left to the birds 
and wolves, as in Epod. v. 99., but as being “ mi- 
sere plebi commune sepulcrum.” E. C. IL. 


“ The Village Maid.” — Who is the author of 
The Village Maid, an opera in three acts, by a 
Young Lady, 8vo., 1792? I think this work was 
published by subscription. R. J- 


“ Truth and Filial Love.” — Who is the author 
of Truth and Filial Love, a little drama in three 
acts? Lee and Hurst, 8vo., 1797. R. J. 


“ His golden locks,” §c.— What old poet was 
the author of these lines, quoted by Thackeray in 
his Newcomes ?— 

“ His golden locks time hath to silver turned: 
O time too swift! O swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth ‘gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green.” 
AMERICANUS. 

Cool Tankard. — Wanted a recipe for the pre- 

paration of a real old English cool tankard. 


. . 


Sir Anthony Pearson. —I am desirous of in- 
formation respecting a Sir Anthony Pearson, a 
Lancashire gentleman, who lived in the time of 
Charles II. or King James. ‘There is a tradition 
in my family that on the occasion of some Quaker 
of note (Barclay, I believe) being brought before 
him in his magisterial capacity, he was induced to 
listen to his arguments in favour of his religious 
opinions, and finally became a convert to them; 
his daughter Grace, the family tradition also goes, 
was the first female Quaker who held forth in 
public. She, I imagine, was married to a person 
of the name of Chambers, as she is usually spoken 
of in the family as Grace Chambers. There was 
some connexion between her family and that of 
Locke the philosopher ; my grandmother’s maiden 
name was Grace Locke ; who her father was (his 
Christian name, I think, was Joseph), or how he 
was related to the philosopher, [ cannot ascertain; 
she was born about the year 1750. T. S. 


The New Testament in French and Latin. — 
Many years ago this beautiful and rare book was 
bronght from the north of Germany, and every 
research has been unavailing to discover an ac- 
count of it. The title is, — 

“Testament Nouveau de nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ, 
en Latin et en Francovs seton LA Hepraique. 
A Lyon, par Jean Pidie, Laut.” 

This is followed by — 

“La Table des Evangiles et Epistres,” and “ Recueil de 
anciens mots et maniére de parler, difficiles du Nouveau 
Testament, avec leur déclaration.” 

It is handsomely printed, with the division into 
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verses. Can any of your readers refer me to any 


Hebrew New Testament, printed or manuscript, 
from which this translation was made? I have 
the Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew by Munster, 
Paris, 1551, with a Latin version, 1555, but was 
not aware of the whole of the New Testament 
having been published in Hebrew until Hutter's 
edition in twelve languages, in 4to. and folio, 
Nuremburg, 1599. It will greatly oblige me if 
any of your readers can assist me in this interest- 
ing inquiry. Grorce Orror. 
Hackney. 


Knights of St. John. — The Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, afterwards of Rhodes, and 
since of Malta, 1838. As the attention of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” has been much drawn to 
the subject of this poem, which has a privately- 
printed look, perhaps some one can afford me the 
interpretation of the author's initials, J. R. 0. G.? 


J. 0. 


“A Descriptive Journey through Germany and 
France.” — A lively tritle under this title, pur- 
porting to be “by a Young English Peer of the 
highest rank, but one degree below rovelty itself,” 
was published by Kearsley, in 12mo., 1786. The 
“royal and noble authors” of that period could 
ill spare an item for their catalogue. Perhaps you 
can identify a name which has dropped out of it ? 

J.O 


Prisoners taken by King John at Rochester. — 
Can any of your readers refer me to a list of the 
prisoners taken by King John at Rochester in 
12152 Was Reginald de Cornchelle, Sheriff of 
Kent, from the 11th John till the end of that 
reign, among them? In 18th John he gave the 
king 3000 marks for his ransom at Corfe (where 
the Rochester prisoners were sent), and we learn 
from the Chronicle of William ‘Thorn that he sold 
to the abbot and convent of St. Augustine, at 
Canterbury, an inn in Southwark, between the 
churchyard of St. Olave and the Bridgehouse, for 
sixteen score marks, to redeem him from the 
king's prison and satisfy his fine. That house is 
the same that is mentioned by Stow as pertaining 
to the Abbot of St. Augustine, and for which suit 
was due to the court of the Earl Warren, of his 
Lordship of Southwark, which suit was released 
by the earl by a deed dated in 1281. The city 
residence of the De Cornehelles was in Cornhill, 
and, I think, where Pope’s Head Alley now is, so 
valled from the Pope’s Head Tavern in Lombard 
Street. Here was formerly an ancient stone- 
built house, attributed to King John, and a lane 
called King John’s Lane. There was a shield of 
arms, with lions or leopards, on the front of the 
mansion ; Maitland says lions, Stow calls them 
leopards. Hasted says that Reginald de Corne- 
helle bore for his arms two lions passant, gardant 
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debruised, with a bendlet, as may be seen on the 
roof of Canterbury Cloisters. G.R.C, 


“ The Cangle.” — What is the meaning of this 
name, applied to a farm-house in the parish of 
Maplestead, Essex ? J. Y. (2) 


Curious Paintings. — I am possessed of a very 
beautiful painting on copper, which there is 
reason to believe to be the work of one of the 
great Italian masters of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. It isa portrait, admirably drawn and 
richly coloured, representing the half length of an 
aged man, of regular and delicate features, the 
eyebrows and moustaches being brown, and the 
hair and beard white. He wears the papal tiara, 
to which ear-guards, or a peculiar form of golden 
glory, are attached. On the breast of his white 
vest is a red cross, more elongated, and having 
more acute angles than the Maltese. His violet- 
coloured mantle is flowered, and has a broad 
collar of gold plate, which does not meet, but is 
united by a wide clasp, on which some resemblance 
of letters may be traced; a broad green girdle 
passes under the left hand, which rests upon folds 
of the mantle, and bears a palm-branch. The 
right arm is raised, and the hand in the posture of 
blessing, but easy and graceful. ‘The sleeves are 
close, white, and edged with lace, and the hands 
are remarkably fine, and very carefully painted. 

Should any of your readers be able to give me 
information regarding the person whom this por- 
trait represents, or the artist by whom it is 
painted, an obligation will be conferred on 

LW. fF. 


57. Sloane Street. 


“ Metal” and “ Symbol.” — Jeremy Taylor is 
in the habit of using metals for mines, and symbol 
in the sense of contribution to a common stock. 
I am desirous to know whether these are severally 
a Latinism and a Grecism peculiar to him, or 
whether examples of the same usages could be 
found in other writers of the seventeenth century. 

T 


The Effect of Cannon-Shot and Shells at the 
Siege of Sehastopol.— A few Queries as to the 
damaging effects of round shot and shells in this 
memorable siege, may elicit interesting Replies. 

What is the greatest number of men said to 
have been killed and wounded by a round shot ? 
The weight of the shot should be given. 

What is the greatest number killed and wounded 
by the bursting of a shell? The diameter of the 
shell should be given. 

What is the greatest known range of any shot ? 
Stated in yards. 

There have been some extraordinary instances 
of destruction, and also of escape, in the Crimea. 
Eighteen mén of the 18th Regiment were put 
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| hors de combat by the bursting of a thirteen-inch 


shell ; seven of the wounded lost limbs, nine were 
killed on the ground. On June 7, a colonel, a 
senior captain, and two sergeants, were killed by 
a shell in the Quarry trench; the same shell sub- 
sequently burst and did no further injury. 

Lhe “ wind” of a cannon-shot doing injury is 
proved to be a myth. ‘There have been hundreds 
of instances where cannon-shot have grazed the 


| clothing and person of men, doing no serious 


| March 31, 1515. 


injury. ‘The writer was grazed by a forty-two 
pound shot fired from the Garden Battery; the 
wind of this shot did no injury. R. 


Boisel's “ Voyage d’ Espagne.” — There is a 
passage in Boisel’s Journal du Voyage d Espagne, 
Paris, 1669 (p. 298.), in which the French travel- 
ler describes his presence at a play of Calderon's, 
and afterwards his visit to the Spanish dramatist, 
with whom he has a discussion upon the Unities. 
I am anxious, and not out of mere curiosity, to 
possess the passage in the original; but never 
have been able to meet with Boisel’s book. If 
any of your readers, possessing the work, would 
count it not too much trouble to copy out the 
passage (it cannot exceed ten lines), and would 
enclose it to your care, or would allow me, through 
the same channel, the use of the book, I should 
feel much obliged. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Frances Grey, Duchess of Suffolk. — Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, married Mary Tudor, 
widow of Louis XII. of France, privately, at Paris, 
Their daughter Frances was 
wife, first to Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, who 
was beheaded Feb. 23, 1553-4, and married, se- 
condly, Adrian Stokes, Esq. Can any of your 
readers afford information respecting Adrian 
Stokes, or, as he is sometimes called, Adrian 
Stock, when he died, and whether he left an 
issue by the Duchess of Suffolk ? a. Be 

[The Duchess of Suffolk, after the death of her first 
husband, enjoyed much domestic happiness at Beaumanor, 
in a second matrimonial connexion with Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, who had been her Master of the Horse. This 
alliance was censured by some as beneath her dignity; 
and afforded the politic Cecil an opportunity of hazarding 
a biting jest to Queen Elizabeth on her undisguised par- 
tiality for the handsome Dudley, when he told her of the 
misalliance of her cousin Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, 
with her equerry, Adrian Stokes, “What!” exclaimed 
her majesty, “has she married her horse-keeper? ” 
“Yes, madam,” replied the premier, “and she says you 
would like to do the same with yours.” Rapin states 
that the duchess had no children by Adrian Stokes; but 
according to Cole’s Lscheats, vol. v. p.355., she had one 
daughter Elizabeth, who died an infant, Feb. 7, 1555-6. 
The duchess died in 1559; in three years after which 
Mr. Stokes obtained from Elizabeth, by letters patent, 
March 12, 1562-3, a new lease of twenty-one years of her 
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highness’s manor of Beaumanor and its appurtenances. 
Abeut 1571, when Mr. Stokes was returned M.P. for 
Leicestershire, he took for his second wife Dame Anne, 
widow of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Knt. Mr. Stokes 
died Noy. 30, 1586, leaving his brother William, then 
aged sixty, his heir, Consult Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
vol, iii. p. 145. ] 


Bees in New Zealand. —That enthusiastic api- 
avian, Mr. William Cotton, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, stated it to be his intention, some twelve 
years ago (see his Bee Book, London, 1842), to 
take bees with him from England to New Zealand, 
where they were not to be found. Can any of 
your readers inform me, and all who feel interested 
in the question, whether Mr. Cotton effected his 
purpose ; and, if so, what has been its result ? 

Witt. Honercomn. 

[The Rey. Richard Taylor, F.G.S., of New Zealand, at 
present in England, has kindly furnished the following 
Reply to Witt. Honevcomn’s Query : —* Bees were in- 
troduced into New Zealand before Mr. Cotton’s arrival ; 
but the chief supply is derived from his stock. They are 
now very abundant and widely spread; in fact, the 
swarms which have escaped have completely stocked the 
woods. Bees in New Zealand work all the year, and 
make two kinds of honey: the spring or summer honey 
is liquid; the autumnal, or winter honey, is solid and 
completely crystallised. The honey is very fine, but 


| session, 


varies in character according to the prevailing plants of | 
the district: that of the south is in general better than | 


that of the north, from the greater abundance of plants 
and flowers. New Zealand wiil be a great honey coun- 
try; it now sells at ninepence per pound, and soon will be 
less. Australia also proiuces some. We have a native 
bee which is solitary, and makes but one cell, which is 
generally in a hollow stick; half the cell is filled with 
wax, the other half with honey.” We learn from our 
advertising columns that Mr. Taylor's beautifully-illus- 
trated work, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, has just 
issued from the press. ] 


Manuscript Account of Parish Churches in Scot- 
land.—I have in my possession a somewhat curious 
manuscript, about which some of your readers can 
perhaps give me information. The following is 
the title: — Ane Alphabetical Account of all the 
Churches or Paroch Kirks in Scotland, by Mr. 
And. Sympson (a portion of the title is illegible). 
The work appears to have been intended for an 
index to all the different parishes in Scotland. 
The names of the several churches are written, as 
the title indicates, in their alphabetical order, and 
the following particulars are in general given : — 
The county, diocese, and presbytery within whose 
bounds each parish is situated. The names of the 
several patrons are also generally given. Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” afford me information 
regarding this production ? Whether or not there 
exists, either in print or in manuscript, anything 
of a similar character? Also, who the author, 


Mr. And. Sympson, was, and at what time he | 


lived? From the condition it is in, the manu- 


script appears to be of some age, for it is in some 
parts a good deal stained and tattered. 
No. 319.] 


It is 


written in a neat small hand, with a good many 

contractions; but to those accustomed to read 

this old style of writing, I should say it was toler- 

ably legible. AGATHAS. 
Edinburgh. 


[ This seems to be an unpublished MS. of Andrew Sym- 
son’s, formerly Episcopal minister of Kirkiner, in Wigton- 
shire, deprived in 1679, when he was “necessitated to 
retire to a quiet lurking place.” He subsequently settled 
at Edinburgh, where he became an author and _ printer. 
His most elaborate work is a poem, entitled Tripatri- 
archicon : or, the Lives of the Three Patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Edinb., 1705. In 1823 was published 
from his MS., discovered in the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates (Jac. V. 6. 26.), 4 Large Description of Gal- 
loway, 1684; from the prefatory notice to which we learn 
that it was compiled for the use of Sir Robert Sibbald, 
who was then collecting materials for a Scottish Atlas. 
As Symson’s Galloway minutely describes the boundaries 
of the different parishes, we would recommend our corre- 
spondent to compare this work with the MS. in his pos- 
A Catalogue of Symson’s library was printed, 
under the title of Bibliotheca Symsoniana, Edinb., 1712, 
4to.] 


“Le Nouveau Gulliver,” §c. — Le Nouveau 
Gulliver, ou Voyage de Jean Gulliver, fils de Capi- 
taine Gulliver, traduit dun Manuscrit Anglais, 
Paris, 1730. Who is the “ Monsieur L. D. [es] 
F.[ontaines],” the author of this book? ‘The 
initials merely of his name are given on the title, 
the rest being, in my copy, filled up in manu- 
script by some one who has inserted this criticism 
on a fly-leaf: 

“( Erasure] trés médiocre; philosophe excori¢, dans 
ses fictions et sa morale; enfant stupide d'un pere plein 
esprit et de finesse.” Signed, “ Poiret, prof* dhist 
nat!e,” 

A criticism well merited, though there are some 
good ideas in the book, which Swift might have 
worked out with effect. 

PEeLicaNnus AMERICANUS. 

[Barbier also attributes this work to Pierre Francois 
Guzot Desfontaines, a French critic, born at Rouen in 
1685. He studied under the Jesuits, took orders, and 
taught rhetoric at Bourges. In 1724 he went to Paris, 
where he wrote for the Journal des Savants; gave great 
offence to Voltaire by the freedom of his censures, and a 
bitter literary warfare was the result. He died in 1749. 
A long notice of him and his literary works is given in 
the Biographie Universelle, tom. xi. p. 169.] 


Halberjectes. —What is the meaning of this 
word? It occurs in the edition of the Great 
Charter published in 1542, Article XXV.: 

“One bredth of dyed clothe, russettes and halber- 
jectes.” 

I cannot find it in Halliwell. 

Cleveland, U. S. 

The peculiar kind of cloth mentioned in this division 
of Magna Charta, called halber je cts, or haule raets, was a 
very coarse and thick mixed English cloth of various 
colours, sometimes used for the habits of monks; and its 
name was probably derived from the German al, all, or 


J. Il. A. Bone. 
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haltz, or hals, the neck, and bergen, to cover. — Thomson’s 
Essay on the Magna Charta, p. 217. } 


“The Paradise of Coquettes."— What is the 
name of the author of The Puradise of Coquettes, 
a poem in nine parts, London, 1814? It is eriti- 
cised in the Quarterly Review, vol. xii., pp. 159— 
180. ANTIQUARIUS. 

This poem is by Thomas Brown, M.D., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. A 
second edition was published at Edinburgh in 1818. The 
author died in 1820. ] 


Replies. 
THE MARTINIERE COLLEGE, AT CALCUTTA. 
(Vol. xii, p. 266.) 

The most ready reply to your correspondent, 
C. B. Davis, M.A., Oxon, would be to furnish 
him, through the useful and valuable pages of 
“N.& Q.,” with some information of the founder, 
and with such abstracts from his will as may lead 
him to the results he is anxious to obtain. Not 
being sufliciently acquainted with the “ standard 


After bequeathing large legacies-to the children 
of his offended step-mother, he founded the insti- 
tution in question. 

In elucidation of these foundations, I have ven- 


| tured to give abstracts of his will, which is some- 


of doctrine for the regulation of the religious | 


teaching” in the said college, I cannot respond to 
his inquiries on that point. I shall confine my 
observations to the origin and history of the in- 
stitution, with such traits of its founder as may 
be not only necessary, but interesting, and worthy 
of some brief record. 

General Claude Martin, the founder of this and 
more than one other institution of a similar kind, 
was a native of Lyons, born in the year 1735, of 
humble parents. His father was a “ Jardiniére,” 
having had two sons by his first wife. Claude 
was the second son. 
under the censure of his step-mother, and enlisted 
in the French service as a common soldier. It 
may not be out of place here to mention, that he 
sought aid from a wealthy wax-chandler, a rela- 
tion, to assist him in leaving Lyons. With such 
assistance, he liberated his father, then under dif- 
ficulties in Paris. This individual was named 
“ Pierre Charenton ;” so reduced afterwards by 
the Revolution, as to claim and receive a portion 
of the bounty bequeathed by the General to his 
poorer relatives. He quitted his native country 
in its service for the Isle of France, from thence 
he entered the English service at Calcutta; died 
holding the rank of Major-General in the Com- 
pany’s service. Successful in his profession as an 
engineer, afterwards as a merchant and cultivator, 
more particularly of indigo, he amassed a large 
fortune; and died Sept., 1800, at the age of 
sixty-five, having suffered for years from stone. 
He invented a file to relieve himself, which may be 
said to have been the first rude instrument in the 
practice of lithotrity. 
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what lengthened and curious in detail. 

Offering his “most exalted praise and most 
respectful thanks to the Almighty Creator for his 
most kind clemency, he beseeches his pardon for 
the sins he may have committed, if his creature 
can commit any, and for any neglect in not having 
worshipped him,” he gives freedom to his slaves, 
and more particularly to his women ; bequeathing 


| to the younger ones such annuities as shall fur- 


nish them with comfort, and even luxuries; im- 
ploring, at the same time, that — 

“ God may give them their reward ; they are innocent 
of any guilt— I am culpable of the sin, if they have com- 
mitted any by having partook my bed; they owed com- 
pliance to my command as their duties; having every 
reason to be well satistied of their services: for these 
reasons, my sincere wish is to give them their proper 
rewards in this world.” 

Anxious for the settlement of his girls, he pro- 
poses they should marry husbands of their own 
religion ; which he accomplishes, excepting in the 
case of Boulone. He says: 

“ T have renewed to the girl Boulone to marry her, but 
she still persisted that she would live with me; accord- 
ingly I keep her, and as she has always been extremely 
attached to me, | have endeavoured to make her as happy 
as I had it in my power; and I may say, to her credit, 
that since we lived together, since the year 1775, I have 


| every reason to praise her conduct, character of chastity, 


He left his father’s house | 


and modesty.” 

He amply provides for her, her sisters, and his 
other female and male servants; with large dis- 
tributions to his relatives, &c. 

He, by the 24th article in his will, says : 

“T give and bequeath the sum of two hundred thousand 


| sicca rupees to the town of Calcutta, for to be put at 


interest in government paper, or the most secure mode 
possible; and this principal and interest to be put under 
the protection of government, or the supreme court, that 
they may devise an institution the most necessary for the 
public good of the town of Calcutta, or establishing a 
school for to educate a certain number of children of any 


| sex to a certain age; and to have them put ’prentice to 


some profession when at the conclusion of their school, 
and to have them married when at age; and I also wish 


| that every year premiums of a few rupees, or other thing, 


and a medal, be given as to the most deserving or vir- 
tuous boy or girl, or both, to such as have come out of 
that school, or that are still in it, and this to be done on 
the same day in the month I died; that day those 
are to be married, and to have a sermon preached at 
the church to the boy and girl of the shool; afterward 
a public dinner for the whole, and a toast to be 
drink’d in memorandum of the fondator. This insti- 
tution is to bear¢the title of ‘La Mairtiniére,’ and to 
have an inscription either on stones or marble, in large 
character, to be fixed on any part of the school; on 
it wrote, instituted by Major-General Martin, borne the 
— January, 1735, at Lyon, who died, &e. . . . And, as I 
am little able to make any arrangement for such an in- 
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stitution, I am in, hopes government or the supreme court | 
will devise the best institution for the public good; and 
to have it, as I said above mentioned, the name of the 
institutor; after every article of my or this will and 
testament is, or are fully settled, and every article pro- 
vided ani paid for the several pension, or other gift, 
donation, institution, and other, any sum remaining may 
be made to serve: first, buy or build a house for the 
institution, as that it may be made permanent and per- 
petual, by securing the interest by government paper, | 
either in India or Europe, that the interest annually may 
support the institution: for this reasons, | give and be- 
queath one hundred and fifty thousand sicca rupees more, | 
according to the proportion that may remain after every 
articles of this testament is fulfilled, then this sum to be 
added for the permanency of that institution, making the 
sum of three hundred and fifty thousand si pees. 
“(Signed) Ci. Martin.” 


Article 25th: 


“T give and bequeath the sum of two hundred thousand 
sicca rupees, to be deposited in the most secure interest 
fund in the town of Lyon, in France; and the magistrates 
of that town to have it managed under their protection 
and control; that above-mentioned sum is to be placed, 
as I said, in a stock or fund bearing interest, that interest | 
is to serve to establish an institution for the public benefit 
of that town; and the Agademy of Lyon are to devise the 
best institution that can be permanently supported with 
the interest accruing of the above-named sum; and if no | 
better, to follow the one devised in the Article twenty- | 
fourth, as at Lucknow; the institution to bear the name 
of * Martinivre,’ and have an inscription made at the 
house of the institution, mentioning the same title as the 
one of Calcutta; and this institution to be established at 
the Place St. Pierre. St. Safurine being where I had 
been christened, there at that place to buy or build a 
house for that purpose; and to marry two girls every 
year, to each two hundred livres tournois, besides paying 
about one hundred livres for the marriage and feast of each 
of those who married; or if the institution such as the 
Lucknow one, educating a certain number of boy and girl, 
then they are to have a sermon and a dinner for the school- 
boys and those who are married, and they are to drink a 
toast in memory of the institutor; and a medial is to be 
given of the value of fifty livres, with a premium in cash, 
or in kind, to be about two hundred livres, to the boy or 
girl that has been the most virtuous and behaved better 
during the course of the year; and also to have a pre- 
mium of the value of one hundred livres for the second 
that behave better; and also a third premium of about 
sixty livres for a third that behave better. I am in hope 
that the magistrate of the town will protect the institu- 
tion; and in case the sum above allowed, of two hundred 
thousand sicca rupees, is not sufficient for a proper in- 
terest to support the institution, and buying or building 
the house, then I give and bequeath an additional sum 
of fifty thousand sicca rupees, making two hundred and 
fifty thousand sicca rupees. One of my male relations 
residing at Lyon may be made administrator or executor, | 
joined with any one appointed by the magistrate, to be 
manager of the sail institution; and these managers are 
to have an cvonomical commission for their trouble, 
taken from the interest of the sum above mentioned. I 
also give and bequeath the sum of four thousand sicca 
rupees, to be paid to the magistrates of the town of Lyon, 
for to liberate from the prison so many prisoners as it 
may extend, such that are detained for small debt; and 
this liberation is to be made the day of month I died, as 
that the remembrance of the donor may be known, and 
my name, Major-general Martin, as the institutor; and 
as given and bequeathed the sum of four thousand sicca 
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rupees, fur to liberate some poor prisoners as far as that 
sum can afforded. This I mention to have it made known, 
as that if neglected that some charitable men may ac- 
quaint the magistrate of the town of Lyon, as that they 
might oblige my executor, administrator, or assigns to 
pay the sum above said, and be more regular in their 


| payments, 


“ Signed by me, Ct. Martin.” 


Ile desires to be buried at Lucknow, to be em- 
balmed, to be afterward deposited in a leaden 
coffin; and this coffin to be put in another of 
“ Sisso-wood,” and to be deposited in the cave of 


'“my monument or house at Luckperra, called 
| Constantia.” He provides for the upholding of 


the said tomb, and provision for two persons to 
act as “ Deroga,” or the guardians of his tomb. He 
makes further provision to keep Luckperra, or 
Constantia House, as a college for instructing 
young men in the English language, or English 


| religion, if they find themselves inclined ; and for 
| the taking care of “my tomb,” and also serve to 


lodge certain numbers of day-strangers coming to 
Lucknow; but never to remain in it above two 
months, and not to be permanent residents, but to 


| give room to other comers. 


Major-General Cl. Martin dying during the 
war, large accumulations of property necessarily 
took place; and, at the peace of 1815, legal in- 
quiries were inevitable. ‘They have been for some 
years brought to a successful conclusion, and the 
various institutions named in his will flourish at 
Caleutta and Lyons, under the title of “ La Mar- 
tiniere.” 


MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO ESSEX. 
(Vol. xii., p. 362.) 

For the sake of Essex historians and topo- 
graphers it may perhaps be desirable to add 
somewhat to the note of G., directing attention to 
the MSS., formerly preserved at Stowe, and now 
deposited in the library at Ashburnham, Morant’s 
own collections seem to have chiefly related to 
Colchester ; and it is probable he contented him- 
self with borrowing from the labours of his pre- 
decessors for the history of the rest of the county. 
Who these were he tells us himself, in the Preface 
to his History of Essex, 1768, in the following 
words : 

“ The first person who laid the foundation of this his- 
tory was Thomas Jekyll, Esq., son and heir of John 
Stocker Jekyll, of Bocking. He was born in the parish 
of St. Helen’s, London, 12 Jan., 1570; and lived to the 
great age of eighty-two years [ which will place his death 
in or about the year 1651]. His profession was the law, 
which he studied in Clifford's Inn ; and became Secondary 
of the King’s Bench, and one of the Clerks of the Papers. 
By virtue of his profession and offices, he had uncommon 
opportunities of collecting materials for this History, which 
he duly improved, by getting copies of the Jnquisitiones 
post Mortem, from the reign of Henry III. to their ceasing 
in the time of Charles I.; as also the pedigrees of the 
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Essex families, and other very valuable materials. The 
Rev. John Ouseley, Rector of Springfield Bosvile, and 
the Rev. William Holman of WUalsted, built upon that 
foundation, the latter especially, assisted by Samuel Dale, 
Humphrey Wanley, John Booth, and others.” 


It is evident, from this statement, that Jekyll’s 
collections formed the most important and valu- 
able portion of materials for the history of the 
county ; and, indeed, we are told by Gough, in 
his British Topography (edit. 1780, vol. i. p. 345.), 
that he wrote with his own hand above forty 
volumes, chiefly relating to Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. An interesting letter from Morant to 
Gough, dated Sept. 5, 1769, is printed in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes (vol. ii. p. 705.); and gives 
additional particulars of these collections, and of 
those of Holman. He states that a portion of the 
Jekyll collection was included in the list of the 
Rev. John Ouseley’s MSS., printed in the Catt. 
MSS. Anglia, 1697 (tom. ii. p. 103.). These MSS. 
(according to Gough), after Ouseley’s death, came 
to the hands of the Rev. William Holbrook, his 
son-in-law, who, in 1710, was willing to have 
sold them to Harley, Earl of Oxford, as appears 
by a letter to Wanley in MS. Harl. 3779., in 
which he also says, that Jekyll’s grandson, Ni- 


cholas Jekyll, of Castle Hedingham, bad “a very | 


great quantity” of his grandfather's MSS., and 
had laid claim (probably with some justice) to 
those in Holbrook’s possession. Holbrook is said 
to have communicated them subsequently to the 
Rev. W. Holman, of Halsted, who also obtained 
others from Nicholas Jekyll, and from all these 
he made large ‘extracts, filling, according to Mo- 
rant, “above four hundred” volumes. Holman 
also drew up, in 1715, an “exact catalogue” of 
the Jekyll MSS., which afterwards belonged to 
Anstis; and, subsequently, came to the library 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, where it now is, 
No. 297. 

The subsequent history both of Jekyll’s and 
Holman’s MSS., is very confused. Gough asserts 
(p. 370.) that Holman’s papers, after his death, 
were sold by his son; and that Salmon (author of 
the History of Essex, published in 1740,) bought 
the collections of Jekyll and Holman in 1729 for 
60/., and afterwards sold part of Holman’s papers 
to Anthony Allen, Master in Chancery, trom 
whom they are supposed to have come to John 
Booth, F.A.S. 
Gough, in another place (p. 344.), “came into Dr. 
[Richard] Rawlinson’s hands, and were left by 


“ Mr. Hfolman’s papers,” writes 


him to the Bodleian Library. [He died in 1755.] | 


Among them are all the MSS. and papers belong- 


ing to Nicholas Jekyll, collected by his grand- | 


This statement is not 


father Thomas Jekyll.” 


free from error, for Morant, in his letter to Gough, | 


tells him that Dr. Rawlinson bought only the 
“refuse” of Jekyll’s and Holman’s MSS. ; and it 


the Rawlinson MSS., that the Essex collections in 
it are not very numerous. Many also of Jekyll’s 
volumes (but not all relating to Essex) had pre- 
viously found their way into the Harleian Collec- 
tion, and may be seen under the Nos. 3968. 4723. 
5185, 5186. 5190. 5195. 6677, 6678. 6684, 6685., 
besides various papers inserted in 6832. and 7017. 
Jekyll’s handwriting is very peculiar, and can be 
easily recognised. A letter from him to Sir Si- 
monds D’Ewes, dated Bocking, Dee. 19, 1641, 
relative to the pedigree of the Welle family, is in 
MS. Harl., 376. Morant, by his own account, 
had in his possession the Jekyll MSS., which had 
belonged to Ouseley, and also the larger mass of 
Holman’s papers; and it would be interesting to 
trace these to other hands than Astle’s, whose 
moderate share of them is now at Ashburnham. 
I may add, that in the course of the last twelve- 
month, five folio volumes, containing very valuable 
materials for the history of Essex, in Thomas 
Jekyll’s handwriting, have been purchased for the 
British Museum, and are now numbered as Addi- 
tional MSS., 19,985—19,989. F. Mappen. 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


(Vol. xii., p. 125.) 


The Order of St. John of Jerusalem does not 
now exist in this country. Its downfall dates 
from the year 1539. Though the Prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem had a seat in the House of 
Lords (as also had twenty-eight abbots, and the 
Prior of Coventry), neither he nor they dared 
open their mouths against the bill brought into 
Parliament May 13, 1539, to vest in the crown all 
the property of the religious houses. Before the 
next session, their respective houses and seats in 
parliament had ceased to exist. The English 
“language” had always been looked on as “ the 
rich, noble, and principal member of the Order.” 
Sir William Weston, last Prior of England, had 
contrived to save some small part of the Order's 
property here. He died in 1539. The English 
knights then at Malta, owing to the diminution of 
their revenue by the English law, resolved to sell 
their valuables and return home. But the Grand 
Master would not allow their departure, and 
assisted them in every way from the common 
treasury. Sir Nicholas Upton, the last Turcopo- 
lier, died in 1551. 

In 1553, just before the death of Grand Master 
Homedez, a faint endeavour was made to re-esta- 
blish the English language. At the funeral of 
Homedez we find only one English knight at 
Malta, Sir Oswald Massingbert, lieutenant of the 
Turcopoliership. When Sir John de Valette was 
elected in 1557, we find but one English knight at 


ORDER 


is certain, from an inspection of the catalogue of | Malta, Sir James Sunderland. Mary's protection 
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did but little towards the regeneration of the 
English language. She made Massingbert Prior 
of Ireland, and committed a great mistake in 
making one Nuzza an English subject, and giving 
him one of the English three grand crosses, by 
naming him Bailiff of the Eagle. When he came 
to Malta, he brought with him three English 
knights, Sir Geo. Dudley, Sir Oliver Starkey, and 
Sir James Shelley. As there were a few others 
already at Malta, as Sir Henry Gerard, now Lieu- 
tenant of the Turcopoliership, and Sir Edward 
Burrough, they set up a regular English hostelry, 
or inn, and language, expecting more knights 
from England. 
ever, Mary died, and the hopes of the resuscitated 
language were at an end. Philip offered each of 
these knights a small pension, which they refused ; 
and the Order undertook to support them. 

In 1687, an abortive attempt was made to re- 
constitute the English language. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting a 


At the close of that year, how- | 


ments of Prynne: for in the Privy Seal, referred 
to in the receipt, a copy of which I subjoin, a pay- 
ment of 30/. per annum is ordered to be made to 
the keeper of the Castle of Mountorgill, in Jersey, 
for Prynne’s maintenance. The Privy Seal is 
taken from the series of exchequer books, called 
* The Auditor's Privy Seal Book,” No. 9. p. 67. 


“Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
To the Trér and Under-Trér of our Excheq™ now and for 
the time being, greeting: Whereas Robert Amvill was 
imployed by his father, the late High Sheriffe of our 
county of Carnarvan, in conveying Willm Prinn by sea 
from our Castle of Carnarvan unto the Isle of Jersey, and 
that our Privy Councell, upon notice thereof, have ordered 
that a Privy Seale should be prepared for our signature, 
to pay unto the said Robert Amvill for his charges, and 


| in consideracdn of the danger and trouble which he did 


mistake I fell into in stating, Vol. xi., p. 309., | 


“that the chief settlement of the Knights of 
Malta is now at Ferrara.” Ferrara was the head- 


quarters of the knights under Locum-tenens | 


Brusca, in 1837 ; but his successor, Luogotenente- 
generale Balio Candida, removed to Rome. On his 


death he was followed by Luogotenente-generale | 
Colloredo, whose quarters were the house that 
1 | 


belonged to the Order’s ambassador at Rome. | 


There the knights, most of whom entered the 
Order at Malta, are gathered round their chief, 
no longer called Grand Master, because he now 
has no sovereignty, but simply Locum-tenens. 
Iam informed by a French commander of the 


Order, that there was to have been this autumn | 


in Rome a general meeting of all the knights to 
reconstruct the Order, and adapt it to the wants 
of modern times. Whether this meeting has 
taken place or not, I cannot say; a bull was 
issued by the sovereign pontiff with reference to 
the Order on July 28, 1854. M. Le Comte de 
Givodan sent a copy of it to The Union, French 
paper. [have a copy of it, which I can send to 
“N. & Q.” if thought to have sufficient interest 
for the majority of its readers. Cryrrep. 


PRYNNE'S IMPRISONMENT IN JERSEY. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 6. 52. 67. 381.) 


With reference to the receipt of Robert Amvill 
for the expenses of conveying William Prynne 
from Caernarvon Castle to Jersey, noticed at 
p. 381., I think that I can contribute a little ad- 
ditional information, 

The sum of 1062. 10s. appears to be paid to 


Amvill entirely for his own use, and not with a | 


view of any portion being assigned to the require- 
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undergoe in that service, the some of one hundred and 
sixe pounde and ten shillings, according to his demande 
in that behalfe. And also for the paymt of thirtie pound* 


| p’ anna for the maintenance of the said William Prinn. 


Wee doe hereby will and comand you, out of such our 
treasure as now is or hereafter shalbe remayning in the 
receipt of our excheg", or any other part of oT revenue as 
you shall thinke fitt to pay, or cause to be paid, unto the 
said Robert Amvill, or to his assignes, the said some of 
one hundred and sixe pounde and tenn shillings, in full 
satisfaccon of his demande for that imploym'. And also, 
out of our said treasure or other part of our said revennue, 
to pay, or caus® to be paid, unto the keep of our Castle of 
Mountorgill, in the said Isle of Jersey, now, and for the 
time being, or to his assignes, the said some of thirtie 
pounde by the yeare, for the maintenance of the said 
William Prinn as aforesaid. The same to beginn from 
the eighteenth day of January last past, and to continue 
during our pleasure. And these our L’res shalbe yor 
sufficient warrant and discharge in this behalfe. Given 
under our Privy Seale at our Pallace of Westm, tlie 
eighth day of June, in the fourteenth veare of our reigne. 

“Wa. Warktrss, Dept Ja. 


Wirtram [Henry Harr. 
Albert Terrace, New Cross. 


DRYING BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 346.) 


The best mode of drying botanical specimens is 
to press them between folds of bibulous paper. 
It is very important that this should be sufficiently 
absorbent, otherwise the process of drying is not 
performed ‘quickly enough to prevent some de- 
composition of succulent plants, and the entire 
loss of the colour of the corollas, Bentall’s paper 
is the best that is made for this purpose, and it 
may be procured at Newman's, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate Street. The specimens must be 
spread carefully in a proper position to show the 
chief parts and characteristics of the plant, and 
three or four leaves of the paper must be left be- 
tween each. The whole are then to be placed be- 
tween two firm boards, a little larger than the 
paper, and pressed, either by a heavy weight, or 
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by a couple of stout leather straps buckled round 
the whole. 

The papers should be changed, and dry ones 
substituted, every second or third day, as long as 
may be necessary. ‘The specimens should then 
be fastened by strips of gummed paper to light 
sartridge paper, and the name of the plant, its 
locality, and the date when it was gathered, be 
written in the corner. 

In order to preserve sea-weeds, it is necessary 
first to rince them well in fresh water, to remove 
all the salts. The coarser sorts may then be dried 


in the same manner as has already been directed ; | 
but the more delicate ones require different man- | 


agement. After having been well washed and 
freed from impurities, they must be floated out in 
a soup-plate or shallow tray of water, upon the 
paper on which it is intended the specimen shall 


remain. <A needle or pin, and a light hand are 
sometimes necessary to separate the minute | 
branches. ‘The paper with the weed on it is then | 


whole placed between leaves of Bentall’s poner, to 
be pressed as before directed. 4. H. V. 
Bayswater. 


ITALIAN NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Vol. xii., p. 367.) 
Before closing your pages to the subject of Italian 


versions of the New Testament, it might be well | 


to go a little farther into the subject, and to 
ascertain all we can about it. Perhaps Mr. Orror 
would kindly add to his reply = ah I cannot 
gather from it, viz. the authors of the two versions, 
if they differ, printed at Geneva and Lyons in 


1555? As far as I understand the statements of 


Dr. M’Crie (J?eformation in Italy, pp. 52. 56. 406.), 
besides the Bible of Malermi, or Malerbi, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1471, to which Mr. Orror 
refers, there were early versions, by Brucioli, 
Venive, 1530; Antwerp, 1538 ; Lyons, 1553; &e. ; 
by Massimo Teofilo, Lyons, 1551; by Paschala, 
Lyons or Geneva, 1555; and an anonymous 
translation published at Lyons in 1558. Of the 
latter I possess a copy. It is a thick 12mo., with 
the following title: 

“Il Nuovo Testamento di Jesu Christo nostro Signore, 
Latino et volyare, diligentamenti tradotto dal testo 
Greco, et conferito con molte altre traduttioni volgari et 
Latine, le traduttioni corrispodenti I’ una a I’ altra, et 
partite per versetti. In Lione, Apresso Guillel. Rouillio, 
M.D. LVL.” 

The Latin differs from all the nine versions, 
specimens of which are given in The Bible of 
every Land; and though there can be no doubt, 
from internal evidence, but that the translator was 
a Protestant, a table is inserted for finding the 
Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, 
according to the custom of the Church of Rome. 
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IIas modern research thrown any light upon its 
authorship ? C. W. Bryeuam. 


{ Mr. Orror has kindly favoured us with the following 
reply: — 

“In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Bryan, relative to 
the Latin translation which accompanies the Italian New 
Testament published ‘In Lione, Apresso Guillel. Rouillio, 
M.D. Lvut,’ it is that by Erasmus, and the Italian is 
translated from it. An account of this curious volume is 
in Townley’s Biblical Literature, vol. iii. p.17. Mn. Brxe- 
HAM describes his copy as a thick 12mo.; Mr. Townley 
calls it l6mo. My copy has eight leaves to every signa- 
ture. It is what a printer would call a half-sheet pot 
8vo. The type occupies two and a half by four inches, 
My copy was bound in two volumes, of which I possess 
only the second, It has the table of Epistles and Gospels, 
‘Secondo la consuetudine della Chiesa Romana,’ This is 
no proof that the translator or publisher was of the 
Romish Church, such tables being of frequent occurrence 
in the editions of the New Testament by the Reformers. 
The volume has in addition, ‘Sessanta Salmi di David,’ 
with the notes for singing, prefaced by ‘ A Tutti I Chris- 


| tiani et Amatori de la Parola di Dio.’ After these psalms 
. . | follow the prayers and offices of the Reformed Church, 
to be removed carefully from the water, and the | ? 


with a Catechism, ‘Quale 2 il principal fine de la vita de 
l’huomo?’ ending with the ‘Confessione di fede di co- 
mun accordo fatta de le chiese che sono disperse ne la 
Francia, e si astengono da le idolatrie Papistiche.’ Very 
full proof that it was not published by the Roman Catho- 
lics. It is a source of regret that no good history of these 


| interesting books has been given to the public.—GronGe 
| Orror.”] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Single Stereoscopic Pictures (Vol. xii., p. 412.).— In 
the discussion upon this subject, Mr. C. M. INGLEBY 
takes exception to some expressions as ambiguous and in- 
accurate that have heen used by me. On reconsidering 


| them, my judgment admits a part of the allegation, as 


far as language goes; the facts I endeavoured to point out 
were probably described in phraseology of too loose a 
description, and I am therefore justly open to the rebuke 
I have received. 

“ An observer” is certainly not a mathematical point: 
by this phrase I meant the centre of an observer's eye. 

All parts of a plane surface are not, and can never 
be, equally distant from any centre —but the assertion 
made by me on this point was stated to be approximately 
true on: *. Even this is probably too strong a term to 
apply t. :e case under consideration — the mental idea 
uppermost at the time being, the corresponding condition 
of the plate in the camera with reference to the focus of 
the lens. Now, absolutely, a small “annulus” only of the 
plate is in focus at once, the union of all the focal points 
forming a portion of the periphery of a sphere, or other 
curved solid; yet a small portion of such periphery de- 
viates from the plane to such an extent only as admits of 
our considering it to be all “in focus,’ and using it ac- 
cordingly in taking a photograph. Hence, by analogy, 
I considered myself justified in the ‘statement “ that the 
axes of both zyes would converge uniformly if brought 
to bear upon any part of the picture” as accurate enough 
for the illustration. If I have used too great a latitude of 
expression in this case, it was from an error in judgment 
upon the admissibility of such illustration, not from any 
absence of knowledge of the facts. I am satisfied that 
Mr. INGLEBy agrees with me in substance, but he is 
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kindly correcting a vagueness of expression. I shoyld 
have said that the convergence of the optic axes, when 
directed to the various parts of a single picture, differs 
9 little in extent, that the fact of its being a plane surface 
under inspection is revealed; while with two properly 
depicted photographs in the stereoscope, the correspond- 
ing portions of the two pictures not being in all parts 
uniformly distant from each other, the adjustment of the 
optic axes, in order to observe simultaneously each corre - 
sponding pair of points in succession, has to be altered to 
an extent considerably exceeding that prevalent when a 
plane surface is being examined; hence the idea is sug- 
gested that it is not a plane surface. Geo, SHADBOLT. 


The communication of M. U. (Vol. xii. p. 351.) re- 
specting the subject of single stereoscopic pictures, requires 
a few remarks in reply. 

In the first place, M. U. states that I am mistaken in 
supposing that a picture tuken by the method sugcested 
by me would be stereoscopic, or that it would differ from 
any ordinary picture; but that the picture would be ste- 
reoscopic if viewed with one eye only. 

Before proceeling farther, I may here state, that the 
experiment has hitherto been mare only with the camera, 
and that which I have previously written respecting the 


stereoscopic effect has only had reference to the picture | 


on the glass screen. But that the picture on the screen 
is stereoscopic is a fact beyond all dispute, however hard 
this may clash with the theory of the stereoscope. I 


should also imagine that if the proper effect is produced | 


on the screen, it is equally possible to produce the same 
on a prepared plate. 

Moreover, the picture is stereoscopic’ only wnen received 
with the two eyes, and not with one, as suggested by M. U. 
The reason why I have not obtained a photograph by the 
pian, is simply because the two pictures do not coincide 
in all their parts alike, which ‘spoils the effect by pro- 
ducing everything double when imperfect. Let me 
recommend the experiment itself to be tried; and if the 
directions are followed as suggested] in my first communi- 
cation, the stereoscopic effect (at present denied by so 
many) will be evident in a moment, even to the most 
sceptical on the subject. Geo. Norman. 


Hull. 


New Photographic Books. — Hardwick's Chemistry of 


Photography ; Photographic Researches, by MM. Niepce 
de Saint- Victor, Chevreul, and Lacan. We havetwo new 
volumes, to which we would direct the attention of our 
photographic friends. One is the second edition of Mr. 
Hardwick's book, which is greatly increased in value by 
chapters on the fading of positives, on the mode of ob- 
taining stereoscopic pictures, and on micro-photography. 
Of the other we will give the full title; it is Photographic 
Researches, Photography upon Glass, Heliochromy, Helio- 
graphic Engraving, Various Notes and Processes, by M. 
Niepce de Saint-Vietor, Military Commander of the 
Louvre, &c.; followed by Considerations, by M. E. Chev- 


reul, Member of the Institute; with a Biographical 


Preface and Notes, by M. Ernest Lacan. This ample 
title-page will show the importance of the volume to all 
who aré interested in that branch of the photographic art 
which M. Saint-Victor has made peculiarly bis own. It 
is the first time that these processes mav be said to have 
been fully made known to the English photographer, and 
we cannot doubt that the result of this publication will do 
much to promote the study of Heliographie Engraving in 


this country, and to bring jt to that perfection, combining 


facility and certainty, of which we believe it to be ca- 


pable; and when it will become the only art employed in 
illustration of works of an antiquarian character. We 


should add, that for this volume, which is in English, and 
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| which is illustrated by a photograph on steel of M. Niepce 
de Saint-Victor, photographers are indebted to M. Lacan, 
the accomplished editor of the French Photographic Jour- 
nal, La Lumiere. 


Replies to Queries. 


The Running Thursday (Vol. xii., p. 439.).-- 
Mr. Coantes Reep, in his explanation of the 
Running Thursday, has omitted to state the precise 
date (originally queried), which, if in old alma- 
nacks, can be easily supplied. Whatever was the 
origin of the term “running” [for in fact at this 

' time the whole nation was, for one cause or an- 
other, running, and the king at the head of the 
movement], I still suspect I was right in placing 
the date as Thursday, Dec. 13, being the day fol- 
lowing the famous Irish Night, so graphically de- 
scribed by Macaulay, when the alarm relative to 
the Irish papists, and outrages similar to that at 
Congleton, were spreading contemporarily through- 

| out England; nor would this date, [ conceive, be 
at variance with Joseph Perry's account. Mr. 

Reep certainly says “in the beginning of King 

William's reign,” which was searcely the date of 

the Irish Night ; the Congleton Chapel was, how- 

‘ever, destroyed in 1688, and though in the old 
style this included to March, 1688-9, I am not 
aware of any panic that took place at the later 
part of the period. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging by this opportunity the obligation I am 
under to *N. & Q.,” for having, through the dis- 
cussion of this subject, procured for me from the 
original querist an act of courteous service, which 
I could not otherwise have anticipated; and I 
must add that this is the second instance to me of 
a personal advantage arising from the facilities 
which that periodical affords to a literary inter- 
community. Monson. 


Pope Pius and the Book of Common Prayer 
| (Vol. xi., pp. 401. 510.). —Some time since, Mr. 

Hartnaron stated, that in alluding to the alleged 
| offer from the Pope to Queen Elizabeth to con- 
| firm the Book of Common Prayer, I had omitted 
the direct testimony of Sir E. Coke. My position 
was that the rumour was a trick of the Seminary 
Priests. In the speech or charge to which Mr. 
Hartnaton alludes, it is broadly asserted that the 
offer was made in a letter from the Pope to the 
Queen. It is surprising to me that such an as- 
sertion should not have led Mr. Harrneton to 
discredit the report ; certainly no evidence can be 
adduced in proof that such a letter was ever 
written. It is to me clear that all the various 
accounts were derived from one and the same 
source, namely, the fabrication of the Missionary 
| Priests. But my object in this Note is simply to 

inform your readers that Sir E. Coxe never ha- 
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zarded such an assertion. It is true that a charge 
containing the passage quoted by Mr. Harine- 
TON was published in Coke's name; but this pub- 
lication was repudiated by Coke as a forgery. 
Consequently, any statement founded on that 
charge is worthless; thus my position, adopted on 
Ware's authority, remains unshaken, ‘The question 
is of no importance, yet still it is desirable that 
accuracy should be regarded in all statements. 

T. L. 

Ehrenberg and his Microscope (Vol. xii., 
p- 305.).— Being well acquainted with the great 
work alluded to by E. C., and having some know- 
ledge of the microscopes used by Dr. Ehrenberg, 
the querist is assured the writer quoted is not 
correct as to the price of the microseope. All the 
instruments were achromatic, with horizontal 
stages of foreign make; and the price of each 
about 20/7. Costly microscopes are undesirable 
for general purposes; but it is absurd to state a 
good achromatic can be had for a few shillings. 
In the Microscopie Cabinet, the author compares 
a microscope to a horse, of which latter we know 
there are great varieties—from the heavy dray- 
horse to the swift racer. This simile has again 
been adopted by the President, in his late address 
to the members of the Microscopical Society. 
Continuing it: it is much to be regretted, that 
persons often purchase at great cost a race-horse, 
which, if they attempted to mount, they assuredly 
would be killed; so microscopes, with deep 
powers, extreme angles of aperture, and numerous 
adjustments, to say nothing of complex illuminat- 
ing apparatus, are perfectiy usele-s for nine-tenths 
of their purchasers, and quite unnecessary for 
nine-tenths of the objects requiring microscopic 
examination, 

A plain vertical microscope, such as that figured 
at p. 243. of the Microscopie Cabinet, but rather 
larger, with a six-inch body, and two sets of 
achromatic object-glasses, may now be well made 
for 61. or 82. It would be quite manageable in 
ordinary hands, and show all that a moderate 
observer requires. Canonsury. 


P.S. Lhave just found a letter by Ehrenberg, 
dated the “17 Mars, 1833,” in which he mentions 
several of the microscopes he has employed. He 
states the price he paid for one of them to be 
“200 écus.” The opinion above may, therefore, 
be considered correct. 


Hue's China (Vol. viii., p. 516.).— The question 


respecting the authenticity of this work has been 
set to rest, by a prize having been awarded to it 


by the French Academy. J. M. 


Sinope (Vol. xii., pp. 302. 352.).—My acquaint- | 


ance with many of the classical passages in which 

the word Sinope occurs, does not lessen my obli- 

gation to Mr: Bucxton for his references; but 
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these with which he has favoured me, are exclu- 
sively, I believe, to Greek authors (in such cases, 
the presence of the “w” at once establishes the 
quantity of the penultima), and are not, there- 
fore, required by one familiar with the origin and 
etymoloxzy of the word in question. Will the same 
pen kindly furnish me with any references to 
“* Latin or English” poets for its use? Of the 
former, the only passages as yet known to me are 
those I have already quoted. There may be many 
others, with which I am not familiar. For Byro- 
nian usage, I have at present no authority, yet I 
think Byron uses it. Mr. Bucxton’s authorities 
are amply given, and sufficiently satisfactory for 
the most sceptical ortheepist. I hope (if a new 
sexical coinage is admissible in “ N. & Q.”) he 
will prove equally asinopous in his discovery of 
new passages. 


Albert Smith (Vol. xii., p. 384.).— The work 
inquired for, written by Albert Smith, is a six- 
penny book, entitled : 

“A Few Arguments against Phrenology, principally 
with regard to the Question: Whether the :xternal Form 
of the Head corresponds to the Surface of the Brain? By 
A. R. Smith. Printed and published by Robert Wetton, 
Ciertsey, 1857,” 

At the conclusion, he says, “he cannot yet boast 
of adding M.R.C.S. to his name.” The second 
initial he has dropped for some time past. 

L. pe W. 

“Ia Saxe Galante” (Vol. xii., pp. 205. 372.). 
—I have a copy of Das Galante Sachsen. Frank- 
furth-am-Mayne, 1734, 12mo., pp. 284. La Sare 
Galante bears the same date; but Grimm's calling 
the latter “une traduction peu fidéle,” seems de- 
cisive against its originality. A comparison of the 
two books might confirm this opinion, as few 
translators entirely escape from foreign idioms. 
The presence of Gallicisms in German books ot 
that age is too common to prove anything, but it 
the French contain Germanisms, we may conclude 
that it is translated. The German of the passage 
quoted by Mr. Bates is, — 

« Dieser letzt-erwehnte Prinz war galant, wolilgestalt, 
und verliebt, und ob er woll verschiedenes erlitten, so 
liebte er doch mit einer so heftige Zirtlichkeit, als wen 
ihm das Vergniigen der Liebe allezeit wieder neu worden 


wiire.” 
H. B.C. 
U.U. Club. 


Equestrian Lord Mayors (Vol. xii., p. 363.). — 
Mr. Cutueert does, involuntarily I am 
sure, a great injustice to our Lord Mayors of 
London, by terminating their horsemanship in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Many of your readers 
must have witnessed, even in this century, the 
equestrian displays of these magistrates on nu- 
merous state occasions, when they have met the 
| sovereixn at Temple Bar, and proceeded thence 
! 
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on splendid stallions, carefully flanked by a ser- 
geant at each stirrup to guard them. 

Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart., Lord 
Mayor in 1811, was so proud of his horsemanship, 
that he was to be seen every day displaying him- 
self to his civic subjects, gracefully disporting on 
a white horse. ‘This probably suggested the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

“ Hunter, Mayor. 
An Emp’ror of Rome, who was famous for whim, 
A consul his horse did declare: 
The City of London, to imitate him, 
Of a Hunter have made a Lord Mayor.” D.s 


“ Actis evum implet,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 125.).— 
In the Consolatio ad Liviam de morte Drusi 
Neronis, found among the works of Ovid, though 
by many ascribed to C. Pedo Albinovanus, we 
read, vv. 447—450. : 

“ Quid numeras annos? Vixi maturior annis. 

Acta senem faciunt ; hee numeranda tibi. 

His avum fuit implendum, non segnibus annis, 
Hostibus eveniat longa senecta meis.” 

This is probably the passage inquired after. — 
From the Navorscher. Joun Scott. 

Norwich. 


Servetus's “ Christianismi Restitutio” (Vol. xii., 
p- 368.).— Mr. Perricrew, alluding to the 
original edition of 1553, says, “ A perfect reprint 
was effected in 1790, by whose agency I know 
not.” Ebert, in his Lexikon, informs us that the 
editor was Von Murr, and that the book was 
published by Rau of Niirnberg. The volume is 
printed, paye for page, like the original. The 
date of reprinting is at the end, but printed in a 
character so small, that a cursory observer would 
mistake it fur a mere ornamental line to mark the 
close of the volume. I had a copy of this reprint 
in my hands a few years ago, and believe it is not 

articularly scarce. Mar. letter, 
ieneren, would lead one to suppose that it was of 
extreme rarity, for immediately after the sentence 
I have quoted from him, he goes on to say, “ Four 
copies are all that are known of this edition.” 
But the word this does not refer to the edition 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, but to Dr. 
Mead’s reprint, which had been mentioned in an 
earlier part of Mr. Petricrew’s letter. Ebert 
says there are two copies of the original edition of 
1553; one being in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, the other that which was in the possession 
of Dr. Mead, and from which he made the im- 
perfect reprint, so prematurely seized and confis- 
cated by the order of the then Bishop of London. 
JAYDEE. 


Does a Circle round the Moon foretell bad 
Weather ? (Vol. x., p. 463.) — As a rule, a circle 
round the moon indicates rain and wind. When 


look for stormy weather, especially if the circle be 
large; with the wind in any other quarter we 
may expect rain; so also when the ring is small, 
and the moon seems covered with mist. If, how- 
ever, the moon rise after sunset, and a circle be 
soon after formed round it, no rain is foreboded. 
Here (Kuik, Netherlands), we have this proverb: 
“Een kring om de maan, 
Die kan vergaan ; 
Maar een kring om de zon 
Geeft water in de ton.” 
“A ring round the moon 
May pass away soon; 
But a ring round the sun 
Gives water in the tun.” 
Another version obtains among seamen, — 
“Een kring om de maan, 
Dat kan nog gaan; 
Maar een kring om de zon 
Daar huilen vrouw en kind’ren om.” 
“A ring round the moon 
May soon go by; 
But a ring round the sun 
Makes wife and child cry.” 
From the Navorscher. 
J.S. 

Norwich. 

Passage in Sceptical Greek Poet (Vol. xii., 
p. 304.).— The imputation of scepticism to So- 
phocles is strange, but I think the following is the 
passage required : 

“ Adyw pév 8 ob wdda, 
Tov reAdray Aéxrpwy tore 
"Iéiova Spoudéa 
ws éBad’ 
Tlayxparns Kpovov rats” 
obtw’ Eywy' olda 
KAvwy, poipa 
Tovd' éx@iove 
"Os ovr’ Eptas tiv’ ovre vordicas, 
Laos év ivous avnp 
Philoctetes, 1, 676—686. 
Hi. 
U. U. Club. 


Conge (Vol. xii., p. 354.). — The old historians 
of Yarmouth supply two explanations of this word. 
The elder Manship derives it from congée, “so as 
all men resorted thither to have leave of the pro- 
vost to lade, unlade,” &c. (Booke of the Founda- 
cion and Antiquitye of Greate Yarmouthe, edited 
by C. J. Palmer, Esq., 1847, pp. 9. 52.) Manship 
the younger conjectures 'that the word is “ derived 
of the Latin congiarium, which is a dole or liberal 
| gift of some prince or noble person bestowed upon 
| the people;” but adds, “ lest I should pass the 


bounds of my knowledge therein, I will curb my 
pen’s passage from diving any farther into that 
matter.” (History of Great Yarmouth, by = 
| Manship, Town Clerk, temp. Eliz., edited by C. J. 
Palmer, Esq., 1854, pp. 56. 247.) See also Swin- 
| den, p. 21. S. W. Rex. 


seen with a north, or north-east wind, we may | Beccles. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Poesies on Wedding Rings (Vol. xi., p. 277.; 
Vol. xii., p. 393.). — The greater part of the fol- 
lowing poesies were furnished me by a goldsmith, 
who had had the precaution of copying the in- 
scriptions into a note-book before destroying the 
rings on which they were engraved : 

“Ton Oeil est mon Nort (sic) 
Omnia conjungo Concordia insuperabili.” 
J’aime mon choix.” 
A vous jamais.” 
“Je suis content.” 
“L’amour nous unit.” 
“Je suis content, j’ai mon désir.” 


“ Je vous aime 
D’un amour extreme.” 
“Ce que Dieu conjoint, 
L’homme ne le sépame point.” 


“ Ma vie et mon amour, 
Finiront en un jour.” 


“ Dieu nous unisse 
Pour son service.” 
“Seconde moi pour te rendre heureuse.” 
“ Nos deux cceurs sont unis.” 
“En ma fidélité je finirai ma vie.” 
J 
“Domine dirige nos.” 
“ Thou hast my heart 
Till death us part.” 
“ Let us agree.” 
“T have obtained 
What God ordained.” 
“ Continue constant.” 
“ My love is true 
To none but you.” 
“ As sure to thee 
As death to me.” 
“Death only parts 
United hearts.” 
“ As true to thee 
As thou to me.” 
“The gift is small, 
But love is all.” 
“In God and thee 
My joy shall be.” 
“Let not absence banish love.” 
“ Love in thee is my desire.” 
Honort pe 
Guernsey. 


Odd Custom (Vol. x., p. 404.). — Not only in 
France, but also in neighbouring countries, in 
ours, for instance, it is the custom on march, at 
parade, or change of garrison, for the vanguard 
of cavalry to be armed with cocked pistols instead 
of sabre or carbine. Anon may witness this any 


day if he will attend the parade of our dragoons. 

Just as before Napoleon IIL. and the King of 

Portugal at Boulogne, he will here see two soldiers 
No. 319.] 


riding in the van with cocked pistols ; with this 
difference, perhaps, that the contents of these arms 
will be more harmless than those of the guards of 
the French autocrat. — From the Navorscher. 
Joun Scorr. 
Norwich. 


Calmady and Westcombe Families (Vol. xii. 
p. 285.). — The ancient house of Calmady is now 
represented by Vincent Calmady, Esq., only son 
and heir of Charles Biggs Calmady, and Emily, 
daughter of William Greenwood, of Brookwood, 


Hants. Their seat is Langdon Hall, near y 
mouth. There is an elaborate pedigree in the 


possession of the family, and which might elucidate 
the Query of InvestiGator, relative to the Cal- 
mady and Westcombe families. Anon. 


The only family residing in the neighbourhood 
of Plymeuth, and bearing this name, assumed it, 
1 believe, a generation or two ago. As far as the 
west of England is concerned, the male line is 
extinct, and the female is represented by others 
than those to whom I have referred. The names 
of Hamlyn and Hotchkys, both of Devonshire, are 
the only two that occur to me at present. 

CoNTRIBUTOR. 


Can a Clergyman marry himself? (Vol. v., 
pp- 370. 446.). — This question was officially de- 
cided in the affirmative in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, Dublin, on Nov. 16, 1855, in the case of 
Beamish v. Beamish, when the judgment of the 
Court on this irregular, but valid marriage, was de- 
livered by Judge Crampton, with the concurrence 
of Judge Perrin and Judge Moore. See The Times, 
Nov. 19, 1855. 


St. Luke's little Summer (Vol. xii., p. 366.). — 
In Norfolk and Suffolk it is not usual to expect 
St. Luke's little summer, though it may be in 
Essex, as mention of it occurs in Dr. Forster's 
Cirele of the Seasons, Oct. 19, where he says, — 

“Fair, warm, and dry weather often occurs about this 
time, and is called St. Luke’s little summer. A gentle 
breeze from the south, the thermometer about 60°, fair 
sky, and sunderclouds and other mixed clouds, with the 
sun slowly breaking out into full radiance, and the ground 
gradually drving, constitute the weather of this last act 
of summer, named after St. Luke.” 

St. Martin’s litile summer, known in France as 
U' Eté de St. Martin, is much more generally looked 
for. Thus Shakspeare says: 

“ Expect St. Martin's summer, haleyon days.” 
King Henry VI, Act 1. Se. 2. 
But it seems there was a similar expectation of 
fine weather even at All Saints’ tide, for Prince 
Henry says to Falstaff, — 
“ Farewell, All Hallowen summer.” 
First part King Henry IV., Act I. Se. 2. 


F. C. H. 
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PAiscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have received from Mr. Murray an octavo volume, 
calculated to gladden the hearts of archeologists. It is 
entitled ATandbvok to the Arts of the Middle Ages and Re- 
i lied to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, 
fi om the French of M. Jules Labarte, 
with Notes, &c., ¢ pou ly illustrated. It is truly observed, 
in the Introduction, that it is only of late years that 
archeologists have understood that ecclesiastical utensils, 
arms, jewels, furniture, and even articles of common use, 
Lear testimony to the artistic talent of the times in which 
they were produced. The recognition of that truth, has 
caused the want of such a work as the present to be deeply 
felt. And the translation, therefore, of M. Labarte’s de- 
scriptive catalogue of the Debruge-Dumeril Collection, 
has produced a volume which has been very widely called 
for. Its list of artists, and ample Index, add greatly to 
its practical value: and when we state that it is illus- 
trated with upwaris of 200 exquisite woodcuts, we have 
said enough to prove that it contains another element of 
utility, as well as beauty. It is long since we have seen 
a volume so well calculated to please at once the archwo- 
logist and man of taste, 
patient fullowers of Isaac Walton have just been 
presented with a little volume which may well cheer 
them at this rod-disjointed season. It is entitled His- 
torical Shetches of the Angling Literature of all Nations, 
dy Robert Blakev; to which is added, a ‘Biography of 
English Writers on Angling. \t is a pleasant, gossiping 
book, which will doubtless be considered an agreeal ble 
addition to their bookshelves by all true lovers of the 
angle. 
ihe First General Meeting of the Members and Friends 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, will 
be held in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, on Friday, 
December Uith, upon which occasion, in addition to other 
business, the Rules of the Society will be decided upon, 
and the Office-bearers ant Council appointed. The Chair 
will be taken, at Two o’Clock, by the Right Ion. the 
Lord Londesborough, K.C.IL, F.RIS., F.S.A. 

Booxs Recriveno.—A Manual of Electricity, including 
Mujnetism, Diamagnetism, Electro- Dynanies, 
ectricity, and the Electric Telegraph. We do 
to pronounce an opinion on the merits of this 
book; but we state— what must be a far better recom- 
mendation of it than any we could give —that it is a 
fourth edition entirely re-written, and that the author in 
‘its production has been assisted by Mr. Faraday, Sir W. 
Snow Harris, Mr. Crosse, and Professor Tyndall. 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifieenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Ilallam. 
Vol. I. This first volume of the new edition of the Lite- 
rature of Europe will be a most acceptable boon to a large 
class of readers. 

The Seasons of the Church, what they teach; a series of 
Sermons on the di iffere nt Times and Occusions of the 
Christian Yeur. Edited by the Rev. Henry Newland. 
Part I. The object of this seasonable publication is sufli- 
ciently indicated by its ample title-page. 

Windycote Hall. Anew number, and a good one, of 
Parker’s Series of Tales for the Young Men and Women of 
England. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Macaztwe ror 1773 _& 1774. 
Dacmas. By Wm. Smith. Pickering. 
ua Reorwren. 1837 
eee Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent Ma, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
136. Fleet Street. 


1846. 


3 NOVES AND QU ER RIES. 


[Drc. 8. 1855. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whvse names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

ron rus Comput. ATION OF TH Caratoove [oy Booxs 1x 
tue Barrisa Mesecm) — the impression. 

Srarcres aetatine ro rae Baurrisa Moseum. 1768. S8vo. 

Paatiamentany Papens, viz. tae Axncac Accocnts or tae Barrisa 

Mcseum, 181! to 1844, both ine lusive. 

Esrimares, Civ. Sexvices — Evucation, Scrance, awn for the 

year ending Mare hh 31, 1854. 

Rerorr tae Boano or Wonxs or ruz New Patace or West- 

minsreR. Session 1854-5. No. 333. 


. Wanted by Bolton + Corney, Barnes, Surrey. 


Snoormne Cambridge, 1813. 


| — Lerreas. . IIL. Sth Edition. (4 Vols. Dodsley 
Poems. Vol. V. (8 Vols. 1833. 
Mission or rue Comronren. @ Vols. 1345.) 
Sourney's Wonns. Vol. ITT. (10 Vols 1838.) 
Sovrury’s Vol. 29.) 
Srannxe's Works. Vol. I. Vols. 1819.) 


Wanted by 2. Juhnson, Bookseller, Cambridze. 


Gaose'’s Antigornies or Exerann anno Wares. 8 Vols. ito. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Thus. Wilson, New and Second-hand Bookseller, &c., 83. 
Mill Street, Macclestield, Cheshire. 


Tar vor 189. Either bound or in parts. 
Wanted by G. 2B. Webb, 6. Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 


Mircen’s (George, D.D.) Two Lerreas ro Da. Pusey. svo. Loud. 
1840-1. 

Tue Boon or Common Paayer. '2mo._ Barker. Lond. 1631. 

Woacesten's (Marquis of) Centruny or Invewtions. The original Edi- 
tion, or a reprint. 

FE. (Laurence) Exact Descaiprion ov Inetanp. Lond, 
1691. 


Deraiwn's (Samuel 


18mo. 


Lerrens raom Levenpoorr, Cursten, Conxe, Kin- 
2 Ve 


&e. I2mo. ne 
d‘une N Hist wique, Litt‘raire et 
phique, par J.J. Marcel i an XII. 
Tas omeny Manuscairrs. I2mo, 


B. H, Blacker, i. Pembroke toad, Dublin. 


Wanted by Ree. 
Veractry_or tee Five Booxs or Mosrs. 8vo. 
Caewe's Veastricatrox. 


Camoripor Maruamarican ANAL. A te 
& 19 


De orunract’s 
Povranca’s Li 
other Editio 


Avr or Dist: 


TON. 
ves ano P at Worxs. Keiske, Huttea, or any 


WVariorum Edition. 2 Vols. Folio. Amsterdam, 
Edition. 
ssay ON rhe Srace: on rug Aart or Actrinc. A Poem. vo. Edin- 


burgh, 1751. 
Wanted by Bell & Daldy, 186. Fleet Strect. 
1773. 
Wanted by F. Dinsdale, Leamington. 


Grave's vo tar Laces. 
Lloveson’s as tt Was, 
Wanted by Luicin Armistead, Springfield Mount, Leeds. 
Commentary. Post 8v Vols. I. 
Review. Nos. and after. 
Wanted by Charles Blackbura, Bookse! 


V. 


er, Leamington. 


Aatices ta Carrespan vente. 


Oca Cans stuas Nemanen. We propose following our usnal course, an 
devoting “ N.& of the of this mouth more particr to 
Lacesos, Battavs, Foux Loar, Fe. E. contributions are a ver 


acceptable uddition to the many curious articles which we have already 
received. 


We are compelled to postpone until nect week answers to many Corre- 


spondents. 

Ernara. ++ 413 2.. for “ read “ Maid- 

p. 414. col. r“T.G. read T.G. 8.3" p. 114. col. 1. 
(ina fe Ww COP AL ), for * Hamiiton," “ Memory 

on." 


“Nores ano Quensss * is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parce 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of thoae who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it m« Ln While parties 
pore nt in the country or ‘abroad, who may be desirous of receiving ti 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Norrs axo 
Qvaaies” (including a very copious Index) ia eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Sa ig Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonor Bac, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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